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“JULY. 


On July 4th our American cousins celebrate ' 
their Independence Day. It is from their 
British forefathers, who gave them their 
language, customs and laws, that they have 
inherited their love of freedom. 


There can be no real freedom in life unless there 
is financial independence. While you live you 
can provide for your wife and children, but, 
once the bond is severed, will their financial 
independence continue? 


£5,000 invested at 5% will bring in £250 a 
year, and only an assurance policy can create 
an immediate capital. 


For a man of 35 a £5,000 whole-of-life 
“Family Provision” policy costs _ only 
£96 6s. 8d. per annum gross, and rebate of 
income tax, at present 2s. in the £, reduces the 


net cost to £86 14s. Od. 


Write to-day for “ Family Provision 
“Ol 
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FRESH TESTIMONIES 


H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester: 


“A creature only needs to be human to come within the 
scope of the Society's operations. Let me once again 
heartily commend this Society to one and all. Its sole 
purpose is to circulate one Book, and that without note 
or comment, for the interpretation is left to the Church. 
This -vill be a happier and more peaceful world when in ! 
our personal and public affairs we all make the Bible 





our final court of appeal and accept its ruling as the | 
law of life.” 


Sir Anton Bertram, formerly Chief Justice of Ceylon: | 
“* The Bible Society is the chief auxiliary of the Church 


Militant and Missionary.” 














The Rev. W. J. Noble, Secretary of the Wesleyan 

' Missionary Society: 

; your work stops, ours is paralysed. 
ours stagnates.” 


If yours lags 
| The Rev. John Wilson, D.D.: 


** St. Luke wrote his Gospel for Theophilus that he 
might know the certainty of the things wherein 
Theophilus was instructed by word of mouth. Wherever 
the missionary goes, the Bible Society follows to give | 
the written word—to give fixity to the message.” | 


The Bible Society needs an increased income. 
Gifts may be sent to the Secretaries, 


| BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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TO SEAMEN 
Offices 

11 BUCKINGHAM STREET, 

STRAND, LONDON, WCC.2 











40 Fn ee 


Patrons: Their Majesties the King and Queen. 
Vice-Patron: HAH. The Prince of Wales. 
President: The Earl of Athlone, K.G. 


<2. 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 
provides for SAILORS 
all over the world 
a FRIEND in the CHAPLAIN 
and a HOME in the INSTITUTE. 


PLEASE SEND A _ GIFT. 


Read the Story of the Mission, “ AT 
THE SIGN OF THE FLYING 
ANGEL.” Just published, Longmans, 
5/- net, 5/5 post free. 





This great work costs £140,000 yearly. 





STUART C. KNOX, M.A., Secretary. 





NO DEARER 
THAN 
ORDINARY 
PETROL! 


but what a marvellous advance! 
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SIR WALTER 
A Four-Part Study in Biography 
(SCOTT, HOCG, LOCKHART and JOANNA BAILLIE). 
By DONALD CARSWELL. “A book of remarkable critical vigour, 


which centains pieces of imaginative reconstruction as good as anything published 
P gp 


in recent years.”°—Mr. JOHN BUCHAN in The Week-End Review. 
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With Illustrations, 


15s. net. 





THE CONGREVES 


General Sir Walter Congreve, V.C., and 
his Son, Major William Congreve, V.C. 
By Lt.-Col. L. H. Thornton, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
and Pamela Fraser. ‘“* The two authors of these 
memoirs are to be congratulated on having published 
a record that all who are collecting war books 
should buy and keep.’"—-Spectator, Illus. 15s. net. 


MATTERS THAT MATTER 


By DAME HENRIETTA 
BARNETT, D.B.E. 


These articles, which Dame Henrietta has coa- 
tributed to the Press, contain a great deal of auto- 
biographical material. “‘ It is refreshing to read a 
book so clear cut, so direct, so free of sentimental 
or emotional appeal.’’—Times. Illus. 7s. 6d. net. 





KING EDWARD VII. AND HIS COURT 
By SIR LIONEL CUST, K.C.V.O. 


** Few portraits of King Edward have shown so many sides as this one.” 


—M orning Post. 
Telegraph. Second Impression. 


“* The bock is of profound and peculiar interest.’”-—Daily 


Illustrated. 12s. net. 





PRINCE ANDREW 
OF GREECE 
TOWARDS DISASTER 


A clear and convincing account of the campaign 


THE ARROW OF 
GLENLYON 
By A. A. W. RAMSAY, M.A., Phil.D. 


This comes as an interesting corrective to the mass 
of pseudo-romantic rubbish that has been written 


of the Greek Army in Asia Minor in 1921, and 
why disaster followed. It will be remembered 
that Prince Andrew was nearly executed as a 
scapegoat in 1922. With Illustrations. 15s. net. 


SOME PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 
By SIR BAMFYLDE FULLER, K.C.S.I. 
** The book is specially interesting at the present moment in view of the 
Indian situation, but it would be readable at any other time as the work of 
a philosopher in the art of life under many circumstances.”’-—Sunday Times. 


With Illustrations, 12s. net. 


PROFESSOR BALDWIN BROWN CAPTAIN COOK 
THE ARTS IN EARLY ENGLAND 150 YEARS AFTER 
Vol. VI. Part I. This volume concludes the By SIR JOSEPH CARRUTHERS, 


treatment of the monuments of the great age of K-C.M.G. The author has finally cleared away 


: — certain untruths and misconceptions which have 
Northumbrian Art, and a valuable Appendix ” proved unjust to the great explorer, and has 
added on the famous Tassilo Cup. With illus- brought out the greatness of Cook’s character. 
trations. 15s. net. 


With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


T. J. MORRISON 
TONY POTTER 
The author of that successful first novel “‘ The Truce Breaker” has here 
chosen for his theme the different reaction of Tony and his sister to the older 
generation’s belief in the Divine Right of Parents. 7s. 6d. net. 


DOMINATION: A. CONAN DOYLE 
By MARJORIE JOHNSTON THE EDGE OF THE UNKNOWN 


Here is the Napoleonic era from the angle of 18, Essays and narratives which bear upon the whole 
written with all youth’s vigour, yet» with the skill question of Spiritualism. It. will be of great 
of maturer years. ‘The sketches, grave and gay, interest to all who are engaged in one of the most 
all illustrate the point of Domination. With fascinating of all studies—that of the invisible 
Illustrations. 12s. net. world around us. 7s. 6d. net. 


about the Highlands in the “ good old days.”’ It 
gives a skilful account of what life with its 
struggles and shifts, lean years and real romance 
was. With Illustrations. 6s. net. 
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Doctors 
have proved 
its worth 


SIR HENRY THOMPSON, the 


eminent surgeon, said in his treatise 
on “ Food and Feeding ” : 


“For those who can afford to buy 
bottled waters, no purer exists in any 
natural source than that of our own 
MALVERN SPRINGS. Certainly, it 
is wholly unnecessary to import waters 
for the use of the table from foreign 
sources. 


Do not pay more for foreign waters 
—MALVERN does you more good, 


at less cost.” 
Write for the book of the Malvern Springs 


WATER 


Obtainable at all leading 
hotels, wine merchants, 
chemists and stores. 
Head Office: 

1, Connaught Place, W.2. 














FOR CURTAINS AND CARPETS. 
‘N Curtains and Coverings designed to 
satisfy the present-day desire for : 
harmony, you will find no wider range 
than at Heal’s. And when it comes 
to the Carpets—only at Heal’s can you 
be sure of completing a scheme of 
furnishing in the modern spirit. 
Catalogue of Carpets and Pattern 
Books of Materials, sent on request. 


HEAL & SON, LTD., 
193/198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1. 





























Thomas Hardy’s 


recommendation 
of pure Cider..... 


Fal, In his well-known book * GOOD-BYE 
= 8 TO ALL THAT,” the Author, Robert 
Graves, states (on page 375) of 
Thomas Hardy, the _ distinguished 
Wessex novelist and poet:—At dinner 
that night he grew enthusiastic in 
praise of Cider which he had drunk 
since a boy, and which, he said, was 
the finest medicine he knew. 

“GOLDEN PIPPIN CIDER DE LUXE” is just 
the natural juice of the finest Vintage Cider 
apples obtained from West Country orchards 
and made into pure Cider with as much care 
as is taken in the manufacture ef the finest 
Wines. Those who know “Golden Pippin” 
take the greatest pride in its possession, knowing 
it to be Cider at its best. 


There can be no more healthful drink nor one 
more delectable. 





Special 
SAMPLE 
OFFER. 
If «unobtainable, from ° © 


your usual supplier, we 


will send you a case 
containing 3 doz. charit- 4 
pagne pints or a 9-gallon 
cask Pa ces, ae 
id in England an - 7 
Wales, and we pay car- CIDER — Fs 


riage on returned emp- 
ties, which are charged 
extra if not returned 
within three months. 
Kindly send name and 
address of your usual 
retailer. 


See this trade mark on 

every bottle whether 

bottled locally or by 
the makers. 





Sole Makers: 
WILLIAM EVANS & O., LTD., 4 WIDEMARSH, HEREFORD 
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News of the Week 


India 

CROP of rumours recently sprouted in Simla. Such 
rumours, coming from a few persons who are as 
a rule well informed and who work near the centre of 
authority, were widely spoken of as though they had 
some kind of inspiration—were at least ‘ semi-official.” 
The sense of them was that the British Government and 
the Government of India had decided to go much 
further than the Simon recommendations. It was even 
suggested that the Simon Report had definitely been 
put on one side when the Viceroy declared a “ new 
objective,” in other words, when he described the goal 
of the reforms as Dominion status. These rumours 
really amounted to no more than an emphasis upon 
some facts at the expense of others. It was inconceivable 
that the long and studious labours of the Simon Com- 
mission should be ignored. The Report of the Commission 
is obviously the most important single contribution yet 

made to the Indian discussion. 

* * * #* 

But this is by no means to say that the Report is 
decisive. On Wednesday the Government issued a state- 
ment clearing up the doubts. The Round Table 








Conference will be “ free.” More decisive than the 
Report in determining the nature of the Bill may be 
the recommendations of the Conference itself. Let us 
not, however, play with the faney that the Conference 
will be able to convince the British Government or guide 
Parliament helpfully unless it is strictly businesslike. 
The Simon Report holds the field, and even if it were 
wrong-headed and ungenerous in intention—which we 
do not admit it to be—it would still be the obvious 
and most convenient starting-point for discussion, 
Anything in it that needs displacing must yield to some 
alternative proposal which can be proved better and 
more practical. We wish that all Indians could appreciate, 
what is the simple truth, that in this country there is a 
volume of sympathy with the Indian desire for nationhood 
such as has never existed before and which would have 
seemed incredible a few years ago to men with an intimate 
knowledge of politics. We are confident, therefore, that 
there will be an extremely “ forthcoming” spirit here. 
What is still required must come in its due share from 
those who will represent India at the Conference—an 
earnest and scientific search for constructive improve- 
ments of the original scheme. A “ free’ Conference 
implies that the Government will enter the discussions 
with an open mind. Every idea will be admitted ; none 
will be excluded. 
* * x * 

The weekly review of the situation in India issued by 
the Government of India on Monday admits that the 
Simon Report has had “ an unfavourable reception from 
practically all Indian quarters.” Tor the first time for 
several weeks, however, the Government is able to record 
a marked improvement in the North-West frontier 
Province. That obstinate old gentleman, the Haji of 
Turangzai, who must have spent many days in his under- 
ground cavern while aeroplanes bombed his mountainous 
stronghold, has at last yielded to peaceful persuasion. A 
jirga of Mohmand elders from British territory visited him 
and convinced him that his casus belli was based on false 
information and misunderstandings. On Monday the 
Working Committee of the All-India Congress was 
declared an unlawful association. Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
the President, was arrested, together with the Secretary, 
Dr. Syed Mahmud. As the special correspondent of the 
Times says, this act “* virtually amounts to a declaration 
of war on the Congress itself.” On Tuesday the two 
prisoners were sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 

* * * * 
The Rhineland 

On Monday the military evacuation of the Rhineland 
was completed. Asa result of the steady withdrawals 
of French and Belgian soldiers during the past few 
months only a few French troops remained. The 
departure of these on Monday was followed by the 
formal resignation by the inter-Allied Commission. 
The British, French and Belgian flags were hauled down. 
The rest was happy celebration by the Rhinelanders of 
their recovered freedom. ‘The evacuation ought to have 
been carried out much earlier. The occupation was 
intended only as a pledge of German performance ;_ but 
as Germany had in fact given numerous other pledz-%s 
of her good faith (which she could not have failed to 
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redeem even if she had wished to do so) the continued 
occupation became unnecessary long ago. On _ the 
other hand, it must be acknowledged that it might have 
lasted even longer if Herr Stresemann had not been the 
sagacicus statesman that he was. This month President 
Hindenburg will visit the Rhineland for the first time 
since the War. France would do well to recognize now 
the desirability of relaxing forthwith her hold upon 
the Saar. 
* * ** * 

The Japanese Visitors 

The very friendly reception which has been given here 
to Prince and Princess Takamatsu of Japan is proof, if 
any be needed, that the denunciation of the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty did nothing to impair Anglo-Japanese 
good will. No doubt the Japanese with their philosophical 
shrewdness recognized the reasons of political convenience 
which at the time prompted the British denunciation. 
It is a strange but encouraging reflection that such under- 
standing is easy between two peoples so remote from one 
another. As a matter of fact the expressions of friend- 
liness between Japan and Great Britain have continued 
in an almost unbroken sequence. The exchanges of 
visits between the two Royal Families have been plentiful. 
The marriage of Prince Takamatsu last February was of 
exceptional interest as it united the Imperial House with 
the line of the Takugawa Shoguns. From 1615 to 1867 
the Shoguns, or War Lords, governed Japan and the 
restoration of the Imperial Dynasty was a remarkable 
example of a revolution controlled by quiet good sense. 
Since then the Shoguns have enjoyed much respect and 
have served the Emperors loyally. The marriage of Prince 
Takamatsu to the grand-daughter of the last reigning 


Shogun promises that this happy agreement will continue. 
* * * * 


The Iceland Millenary 

On Thursday, June 26th, the millenary of the Parlia- 
ment of Iceland—the oldest Parliament in the world— 
was celebrated. The battleship ‘ Rodney,’ which con- 
veyed Lord Newton, representing the House of Lords, 
and Mr. Rhys Davies, representing the House of Commons, 
was present to symbolize the sincere congratulations 
and good wishes of the British people. The Hull pro- 
proprietors of trawlers sent a piece of plate to the 
fishermen of Iceland. The friendship between the 
fishermen of the two countries is an old tradition. Iceland 
has prospered greatly since she exchanged her condition 
of limited autonomy (granted in 1874) for her full 
independence in 1918. But the separation from Denmark 
has by no means implied an estrangement. On the 
contrary, to judge by the reception given last week to the 
King and Queen of Denmark, who are also King and 
Queen of Iceland, the present easy union between! the 
countries in the person of the Sovereign is prized and 


honoured. 
* x * x 


The Anglo-Iraq Treaty 

The Treaty which will govern the relations of Great 
Britain and Iraq as soon as Iraq becomes a member of the 
League has been completed at Baghdad. All the con- 
ditions mentioned in the draft Treaty of 1927, as the price 
of British support for Iraq’s membership of the League, 
have been abandoned. Iraq recognizes such essential 
British interests as the safeguarding of the oilfields and 
the air route to India. New aerodromes, at a discreet 
distance from Baghdad and Mosul, will be leased to Great 
Britain, who will pay for the local troops guarding them. 
Iraq will have full independence, but there will be a 
defensive military alliance between the two countries. 
Such a Treaty appears to be for the distinct benefit of 
both sides, and it is a subject of congratulation that: no 


nationalist punctilio has been allowed to wreck it after the 
manner of what has happened in Egypt. 

* * * * 
The Franco-Italian Deadlock 

The announcement by the Italian Government last 
Saturday of an increased military expenditure will 
hardly improve the strained relations between Paris 
and Rome. Out of a considerable sum to be obtained 
by re-establishing the former turnover tax—making a 
uniform level of 1.50 lire per cent.—500,000,000 lire are 
to be devoted to the Army, including the Militia. The 
balance of 205,000,000 lire is assigned to national 
development, with a discreet intimation that this sum 
may also be used for military purposes should the 
friction with France become worse. Although the 
aggressive tone of Fascism is responsible for the present 
insecurity of Europe, the French Government seems to 
be putting itself in the wrong by declining to discuss 
Franco-Italian differences in some manner more 
expeditious than the ordinary diplomatic exchanges. 

* * * * 

That French diplomacy is playing a losing game 
seems to be the conclusion of the younger Radicals in 
France, who are likely before long to join with Socialists 
in presenting an up-to-date foreign policy. M. Jacques 
Kayser, for instance, in a remarkable article in the 
République on the evacuation of the Rhineland, notes 
“the struggle in Europe between two tendencies: on 
the one side there is movement, on the other resistance ; 
on the one side initiative, on the other the crystallization 
of the present.” He deplores the fact that French 
policy should be static 

* * * * 
Spain and Spanish Culture 

Messages from Spain make it clear that the fall of 
the peseta to 44 to the £ is causing greater confusion 
than has been known for several years. The fall itself 
may be due to the political uncertainty. Since there 
is no purely financial explanation, the offer of resignation 
by the Minister of Finance is not likely to help matters, 
Still less helpful is the action of business men in Santander 
who have cancelled large orders recently placed abroad 
in order to protest against alleged ‘‘ foreign manoeuvres.” 
Strikes have broken out in Granada, Cordoba and Malaga 
following the “ revolutionary ” movement in Seville, 
which has apparently subsided. We turn from this 
sorry situation to welcome the new Anglo-Spanish and 
Spanish-American Institute in London, which held a 
meeting on Friday, June 27th. Sir Charles Bedford, 
who was the moving spirit in the foundation of the Chair 
of Spanish studies at Oxford, reaffirmed the failure of 
British business men in general to appreciate the import- 
ance of a“ cultural” sympathy with foreign nations. The 
Institute offers a Central Trade Library and an informa- 
tion centre, and we are glad to hear that similar centres 
are to be established in other English cities, as also in 
the chief cities of Spanish-America, on the lines of the 


successful Anglo-Argentine Cultural Institute. 
* * * * 


Towards a European Customs Union 

The European Customs Union is active this’ weck, 
meeting in Congress at the Quai d’Orsay. M. Briand, 
Honorary President, is not attending, but there are 
representatives of fourteen countries, including Great 
Britain, and the leadership of M. Yves le Troequer, a 
former French Minister of Public Works, is producing 
considerable results behind the scenes. A resolution was 
passed appealing to European public opinion to arrest 
once for all the increase in tariff rates. Besides 
recommending a Regional Customs Union, the Congres# 
called for an understanding about raw materials. 
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The Bolivian Coup 

The obscure movements which led to and followed the 
resignation of Dr. Siles, the Bolivian President, have 
culminated in a coup d’état. The revolution against 
Dr. Siles’ attempted dictatorship was characteristically 
the affair of artisans and students. Their method was 
to attack the seats of authority, and they continued the 
attacks when Dr. Siles was succeeded by a Council of 
Ministers. About a fortnight ago they attacked the 
police at La Paz. The police opened fire on the crowd 
with machine guns, and it is said that there were a great 
many casualties. The Council of Ministers was evidently 
shaken and the heads of the Army seized the occasion for 
acoup. <A Military Directory of six members was formed. 
The Bolivian Legation in London has since announced 
that a Military Provisional Government has been formed 
and that “ peace and quiet” have been restored. Dr. 
Siles and his military adviser (a Prussian who had 
made himself extremely unpopular) have taken sanctuary, 
the one in the Brazilian Legation and the other, it is 
said, in the German Legation. 

* * * * 
The Naval Treaty 

In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Beatty and 
Lord Jellicoe opened all their guns on the Naval Treaty. 
Lord Beatty could not understand how the Admiralty 
had consented to make the minimum number of cruisers 
fifty instead of seventy. In his opinion, Great Britain 
is in a “ position of inferiority.” He begged that the 
Treaty might even now be rejected or that at least the 
saving clause (which allows more building upon a declar- 
ation that France and Italy are undertaking an unexpect- 
edly large programme of construction) should be acted 
upon. Lord Jellicoe agreed with Lord Beatty that our 
security was gone. Lord Thomson very reasonably 
resisted the demand that the Government should disclose 
the exact nature of the advice given by the Admiralty, 
If this were done, he said, no expert would ever give an 
impartial opinion again. It was enough to know that 
the consent of the Admiralty to what had been done had 
actually been obtained. For the rest Lord Thomson 
argued cogently that the technical dangers which Lord 
Beatty and Lord Jellicoe had described could not be 
compared with the much greater danger of a competition 
in naval armaments. ’ 

* * * * 

No harm will be done by such a debate. The expert 
criticism of our most distinguished sailors was trans- 
parently sincere. It can be matched by much similar 
criticism, with a precisely contrary force, from the naval 
experts in America. If these two sets of criticism cancel 
out, and the American inspirers of panic find it less easy 
than before to persuade their countrymen that Great 
Britain has jockeyed America into a second-rate position, 
so much the better. 

* * * # 
The Shettleston By-election 


The result of the by-election in the Shettleston division 
of Glasgow was declared on Friday, June 27th, as follows ; 


Mr. J. McGovern (Lab.) .. re oe -- 10,699 
Mr. W. P. Templeton (U.) re oe -- 10,303 
Mr. J. M. McNicol (Scot. Nat.) ee ae 2,527 
Mr. 8. Saklatvala (Com.) oe oe ee 1,459 

Labour majority ne oe “ 396 
The figures at the last election were :— 

Mr. J. Wheatley (Lab.) .. 0 «. ee ee 19, 594 

Mr. H. J. Moss (U.) we re ee se “12870 
Labour majority oe oe we 6,724 


The great reduction in the Labour poll is a plain signal of 
discontent in ‘the Party with the Government’s per- 


formance. Indeed, the new member announced that the 
result meant that the Government must “ face its responsi- 
bilities.” By-elections are tricky things, but the warning 
to the Government at Brightside, Fulham and Notting- 
ham are plain enough. It may be noted that 
Mr. Templeton, who has done well for the Unionist Party 
at Shettleston, is an Empire Free Trader. He did not, 
however, follow Lord Beaverbrook so closely as to lose 
the backing of the Unionist Central Office. 


* * * * 


Lord Rothermere and Revolution 

Lord Rothermere by the publication of articles and 
numerous letters in the Daily Mail has been defending 
his doctrine that every prospective Prime Minister at a 
General Election should state whom he would choose 
for the most important Ministerial offices. Such a 
procedure would create extraordinary confusion. A 
prospective Prime Minister could not possibly name his 
Ministers in advance; the election, or the failure to be 
elected, of a particular candidate might affect the 
planning of Ministerial positions from top to bottom. 
Besides, the prospective Prime Minister himself might 
not be elected. In that case would Lord Rothermere 
demand a fresh General Election, or what ? The present 
Constitutional practice which leaves the making of a 
Cabinet to the Prime Minister with the sanction of the 
King is based on very practical reasons. No appointment 
is ever announced without the King’s approval. It is 
curious that Lord Rothermere, when he breaks away 
from his normal doctrines, which are in many ways 
retrograde, should choose this singularly undesirable 
opening for a revolutionary adventure. 

* a * * 


The Test Match 

The great Australian victory in the second Test Match 
has increased the excitement with which the remaining 
matches are awaited. The idea that a perfect wicket 
made dull cricket used to be the motive of silly talk about 
the need for brightness. But nothing could have better 
fortified the spirit of the game, in spite of the huge scores 
and the disadvantages under which the bowlers laboured, 
than the second Test Match of this year. England, begin- 
ning badly, nevertheless hit up a large score thanks to 
Duleepsinhji, the worthy nephew of a worthy uncle. It 
would have been salutary if all India could have been 
present to witness the spontaneous joy of the crowd 
in the great performance of her representative. Quite 
undaunted, the Australians responded with much the 
largest figure ever made in a Test Match. It included 
the wonderful innings of Bradman, who made 254. 
Woodfull declared the innings closed when - six 
wickets had fallen at what seemed to be precisely the 
right moment. Then came, in the second English innings, 
some merry hitting by Chapman, who showed that his 
sense of responsibility had no power to intimidate him. 
Although the Australians in their second innings had 
only to make 72 runs to win, they lost three wickets before 
they did it. The fall of the third wicket when only 22 
runs had been made was an amazing contrast with the 
fall of the first three wickets in the first Australian innings 
for 585 runs. Could anything have been brighter ? 


* * * * 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
103}; on Wednesday week, 102 }§; a year ago, 100% ; 
Funding -Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 90}; on 
Wednesday week, 90; a year ago, 86.. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 78}; on Wednesday week, 
773; a year ago, 76. 
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Imperial Co-operation 


rF\HE Report of the Economie Committee of the 

Trades Union Congress on the economic grouping 
of the world is undoubtedly Protective in tendency. 
It declares that a policy of “ economic isolation” for 
Great Britain is no longer possible. We can scarcely 
read with patience such attempts as have been made to 
explain away this Report—to pretend that it marks no 
departure from the orthodox Free Trade opinions which 
have been customarily associated with Labour. Nobody 
who writes about the dangers of ‘‘ economic isolation ” 
‘an possibly be arguing from an orthodox Free Trade 
point of view. A belief in the advantage of free imports, 
whatever other countries may do, is of the essence of 
Free Trade orthodoxy. The truth is that the Trade 
Union economists share in the general tendency to admit 
that the conditions have so altered in recent years that 
Free Trade, which served this country amazingly well 
in the nineteenth century, has become the proper 
subject of reservations that would have been un- 
necessary then. It would be foolish to deceive our- 
selves about the Trade Unions’ change of front. 

When one comes to think of it, a Protective tendency 
among Trade Unionists is more natural than among 
any other class of men. The Trade Unions exist to 
protect labour; the next step in logic is to protect the 
products of labour. What is surprising, and most 
welcome, is that the Trade Union economists when 
making a fresh confession of faith display none of the 
characteristic exaggeration or heated zealotry of new 
converts. They state their case with a balance, caution, 
and sense of responsibility which are admirable. These 
things are very different from the Empire Crusaders’ 
method of trying to smash doors which could be opened 
quietly and decently, and without annoying anybody, 
if the key, which assuredly is lying not very far away, 
could be found. The Report suggests several clues for 
finding the key to Imperial concentration, or to what 
we should prefer to call Imperial co-operation. 

In brief the writers say that their ideal is Free Trade 
for the whole world under the League of Nations, but 
that being acutely aware of the many and various 
obstacles placed in the way of that ideal they have 
come to the conclusion that the encouragement of 
definite economic grouping is the shortest way to the 
ideal. They base themselves on the assumption that a 
more conscious regulation and control of economic 
forees is the order of the day and cannot possibly be 
resisted. The real question, therefore, is exactly how 
to regulate and how to control. 

We cannot disagree with this diagnosis of economic 
tendency. All we can say is that for Great Britain, 
geographically situated as she is and with few natural 
resources except coal, it is a sound policy to save as 
much of the Free Trade principle as we possibly can in 
the new circumstances. Long before the War we argued 
that it was folly to make such a fetish of Free Trade as 
to allow it to over ride questions of national security. 
Even if a high price had to be paid by deliberately 
cutting off a steady flow of cheap foreign supplies the 
price was worth paying when the need was proved. 
Nowadays we would admit the foree of more quali- 
fications than we admitted then, but the necessity for 
qualification should in every case be proved. It should 
never be taken for granted. 

Fortunately there is a consideration which is more 
cogent than any purely economic argument pro or con 
in regard to the advisability of a particular tariff. It is 


that if we could achieve, not only in this country but 
throughout the whole British Commonwealth of Nations, 
a universal agreement as to economic policy we should 
have something of supreme value in itself—we should 
have continuity with the happy sequel of that confidence 
in which trade notoriously thrives. There would be 
generated a triumphant moral energy and determination 
—a psychological state which, because it animates 
men’s brains and muscles, may count for more than 
any economic principle however right in itself. 


The writers of the Report, then, looking upon the 
apparently irresistible movements towards grouping or 
Rationalization believe that Great Britain must join in 
one movement or another. But which? There is the 
European group. If we joined that we should find the 
interests of the other members of it clashing rather than 
coinciding with our own. ‘To jein an Anglo-American 
group is also possible, but much the same arguments that 
are decisive against a European grouping may be used 
again in this ease. Moreover, the United States, con- 
scious of her detachment from Europe, inclines rather to 
Pan-Americanism for her industrial future. The third 
possible grouping in which we could take part is, of course, 
that of the Empire. The writers of the Report think that 
an Imperial concentration so far from injuring the League 
of Nations would have the contrary effect. They propose 
that the development of the economic relations between 
the constituent parts of the Empire should be taken up 
in earnest by the Imperial Conference, but that it should be 
made perfectly clear that there is no suggestion of antagon- 
ism to either European or American policy. They 
regard tariffs as ‘only one among many devices ” 
necessary for producing an economic unity. 

How different all this is from Lord Beaverbrook’s 
precipitate policy of building a great tariff wall round the 
Empire and incidentally excluding more than half our 
present supplies of food! Every Dominion and every 
Colony has some interest completely different from that 
of every other Dominion and Colony. The interests of all 
in a genuine Imperial co-operation can be reconciled only 
by an orderly evolution of which we are witnessing now 
the bare beginnings. Mr. J. H. Thomas has wisely said 
that in the discussions at the Imperial Conference nothing 
should be ruled out. That is excellent. We venture to 
say that the bond which will be capable of holding the 
Empire together will contain more strands than have yet 
been dreamed of. If it should be discovered that the 
emphasis upon tariffs as the best means of Rationalizing 
the trade of the Empire has been greatly overdone nobody 
would be more pleased and nobody less surprised than we 
should be. For we devoutly believe that tariff disputes, 
whether inside a political family or with other political 
families, are a_ particularly fruitful cause of strained 
relations. On the other hand we cannot reasonably hope 
that when it comes to the practical business of preparing 
the Imperial bond tariffs will be left out. In estab- 
lishing the greatest common measure of agreement all 
opinions will necessarily have to be represented. That is 
the only way to get continuity with its priceless psycho- 
logical result. 

The most important of all the proposals in the Report 
is that for an Economic Secretariat. ‘Its function 
would be to evolve.an economic policy for the Common- 
wealth independent of party polities.” Such a_ policy 
would include, for, example, concessions for the working 
of raw materials which would assure to a country the very 
supplies which itself lacks and would provide at the 
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same time an outlet for capital and a market for machinery. 
The Report examines many other methods of Imperial 
co-operation and comes to the conclusion that tariffs are a 
matter of expediency. Although economic theory generally 
condemns tariffs political considerations ray be decisive. 
This fact has to be recognized. An industry can un- 
doubtedly be saved by a high enough tariff but, as the 


Report admits, in the case of all tariffs there are “‘ disad- 
vantages as well as advantages.” Every case must be 
examined on its merits. 

We are more than ready for such an examination. We 
do not dread the results. In one way or another Imperial 
co-operation will be achieved. If we did not believe that 
we should not believe in the Empire. 


India—Preparing for the Conference 


‘YT AST week we confined our attention to considering 

4 the second volume of the Simon Report. Readers 
of the Spectator will recall that we have frequently 
urged that provincial autonomy is the bedrock on which 
the New India must be built. Friendship between 
Great Britain and India is essential to the British Com- 
monwealth, just as British help and friendship are vital 
to India in the years of transition until she can stand 
alone, in the sense that Canada or South Africa stand 
alone, within the loose framework of the British 
Commonwealth. 

Difficulties must not be minimized however. Very 
great qualities of sympathy, vision and statesmanship 
on both sides will be required. In Great Britain the 
Simon Report has had an exceptionally favourable 
press; in India, as was to a certain extent foreseen, it 
has received almost universal condemnation. The abuse 
has largely prevented a dispassionate consideration of 
its recommendations and has hindered a realization 
of the definite advance towards provincial autonomy 
advocated. To arrive at a satisfactory solution of the 
Indian question, it is well to remember, as we wrote 
last week, that the recommendations of the Simon 
Report ‘are purely provisional—they have got to be 
considered by the Round Table Conference, and by 
the Joint Committee of Parliament, and by both Houses 
of Parliament in debate.” 

The vital thing is to ensure that every section of 
Indianopinion isrepresented insome format the Conference. 
If Indian opinion is dissatisfied with the reeommenda- 
tions of the Simon Report it is for its various sections 
to suggest a workable alternative. Nothing more useful 
could be done by friends of India in these coming three 
months than to try to evolve a practical scheme which 
would stand a reasonable prospect of acceptance by 
Hindu, Muslim and the Princes of Feudal India. 

At the moment the Simon Report holds the field because 
it is the only practical scheme put forward. That 
moderate opinion in India, which thinks that the destinies 
of Great Britain and India are linked, and that the 
United States of India, as a sister nation within the 
British Commonwealth, is an ideal worth striving for, 
must come down to brass tacks. Since the beginning 
of the present crisis the Spectator has expressed deep 
sympathy with the wish of the peoples of India to control 
their own future, and has recognized that, if they decide 
to remain within the British Commonwealth, it must be 
by the exercise of their own free will. We have fre- 
quently urged that the chief glory of membership in the 
British Commonwealth is the liberty that its component 
nations possess of withdrawal should they wish to 
exercise that privilege. This unwritten right is the 
cement which binds proud nations like Canada, Australia 
and South Africa to us by bonds more secure than any 
system of external pressure or by any constitutional 
enactment. It is the only basis on which any 
commonwealth of nations will endure. 

To our Indian friends we would repeat what we wrote 
on a former occasion, They may rest assured that 


there is a wider sympathy with their legitimate aspirations 
to freedom and self-government than might be assumed 
from reading certain popular newspapers. A non- 
party solution of the Indian problem is a consummation 
to be desired, and if the present opportunity is missed 
there may be not another for many a long day. 

In Great Britain we would do well to curtail ow 
references to the right of the British Parliament 
ultimately to decide India’s future. No doubt from the 
legal and constitutional standpoint we are correct, but, 
as we wrote on another occasion, it is the psychological 
factor which must be taken into consideration. To 
insist on telling the people of India that the members 
of the British Parliament are the sole arbiters of their 
destiny only irritates them. MHalf-truths are dangerous. 
In the last resort, Great Britain can only remain in 
India if she preserves the good will of its peoples. 

The United States of India—a term which we think 
was first used in our columns—can be bound to Great 
Britain by bonds of friendship which the friction- 
mongers on both sides would be powerless to break, 
provided the British people show that they realize what 
a privilege it is to be asked to do the most diflicult piece 
of nation-building ever attempted in the world’s history, 
a task greater and more difficult even than that which 
confronted the framers of the American Union. From 
the standpoint of self-interest can it be thought that a 
policy of repression—even if it were practicable—would 
help British trade? If a policy of repression were 
adopted by Great Britain—a possibility which we refuse 
to entertain—we think that the boycott of British 
trade would assume proportions undreamt of by its 
advocates. But we have never approached the Indian 
question from the standpoint of profit and __ loss. 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore made a plea in the Spectator 
recently to the idealism in this country to assert itself 
at this critical moment, and it is on this idealism that 
we rely. 

If the Round Table Conference in October meets in 
an atmosphere of real sympathy with India, and there 
is a determination on our part to listen to every section 
of Indian opinion with the sole object of hammering 
out a workable Constitution and one acceptable to the 
divergent elements of the population, there is every 
reason to hope for success. But there must be no 
narrow prejudices, no condescension on our part, and no 
harbouring of unjust suspicion by India’s delegates. As 
Burke said, “A great Empire and little minds go ill 
together.”” We are approaching a task of supreme 
difficulty, perhaps the moment when the future of 
British Empire will be finally decided, and if we are to 
prove worthy of so great an opportunity, qualities of 
exceptional sympathy and foresight will be necessary. 


~ 
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The Week in Parliament 


HE Liberal party, hoping to make some capital out of 
Conservative dissensions by drawing further public 
attention to them, put down the Dominions Office vote 
for Thursday of last week. The hope was unfulfilled, 
because the Chairman ruled out of order a general dis- 
cussion on Imperial economic development. Bereft of 
tariffs the debate lost most of its point. Mr. Thomas 
rambled round the administrative field without materially 
adding to our stock of information, and Sir Herbert Samuel 
delivered himself of a series of pious platitudes. Mr. E. F. 
Wise threatened to be interesting at one moment, but was 
sadly thrown out of gear when sternly warned off his pet 
subject of import control. Mr. Amery hinted at Imperial 
co-operation in the use of gold, but from bitter experience 
the House shies like a frightened horse at the very men- 
tion of the word currency, and warmly approved the 
dictum of the Secretary of State for the Dominions on 
this—the most vital question of the day—that “* No one 
could afford to be dogmatic, and God knew who was 
right.” A hostile attack on the Empire Marketing 
Board by Mr. Mander afforded an opportunity for 
Mr. Ormsby-Gore to display his encyclopedic knowledge 
of the subject, and after that the debate petered out. 
The attendance in the chamber was deplorably small 
throughout, and an opportunity for the exhaustive dis- 
cussion of a great theme was once again lost, although for 
this our archaic rules of procedure were largely responsible. 
Monday saw the Channel Tunnel disposed of by a very 
small majority, with a lot of cross-voting between parties ; 
and Tuesday was devoted to legal arguments about the 
manifest demerits of clause 29 of the Finance Bill. 
Amendments were accepted by Mr. Snowden which alter 
the whole character of the clause, and will amost certainly 
render it unworkable. In the circumstances it is rum- 
oured that the whole section dealing with one-man com- 


panies may yet be withdrawn, redrafted, and included in 
next year’s Bill. A word of praise is due to Sir Dennis 
Herbert, Mr. O’Connor, and Major Nathan for the except- 
ionally able manner in which they presented the case for 
the opposition, and also to the Attorney-General, Sir 
William Jowitt, for the skill and urbanity with which he 
conducted the debate for the Government. 

Meanwhile, outside the House, the political tempest 
continues to rise, and our elder statesmen hurl insults 
and abuse at one another from féte to féte. Controversy 
has become more vehement, vivid and personal since the 
Press Lords joined in, and as a result last Sunday’s 
newspapers added to the week-end’s amusement. But 
against a background of unparalleled industrial depression 
and steadily mounting unemployment, the spectacle is 
not very edifying, and tends to bring not only politicians 
but Parliament itself into increasing disrepute. 

Inside the House of Commons, and in all three parties, 
dissatisfaction with existing leadership is profound 
and widespread. It may be that Mr. Lloyd George and 
Lord Lothian, in council with the Prime Minister and 
Miss Bondfield, will sueceed in imposing on the Govern- 
ment some sort of an unemployment policy ; and this, 
in conjunction with an upward trend in world prices, 
might save and stabilize the present political situation. 
But if serious economic crisis develops in the autumn, 
there will be in existence all the elements of a political 
upheaval such as this country has seldom witnessed : 
an upheaval which would embrace all parties; and 
which would have as its primary objective the elimination 
of those statesmen who have given abundant proof of 
their incompetence over a series of tragic years, and 
the advent to power of an administration possessed of 
the energy, the ability and the will to govern. 

WatTCHMAN, 


Europe in 1930—A Retrospect and a Forecast 


[On Monday, June 30th, the Allied occupation of German territory 
came to anend. What this liquidation of the War in eleven years 
may mean for the future of Europe is conjectured by Herr Emil 
Ludwig in the following article-——Ep. Spectator.] 


soe sixteen years Europe has been in process of re- 

constitution. But just as in war we find periods 
of quiet on the front, so the reconstruction which we are 
now witnessing seems alternately to quicken and slacken 
speed. The present moment is one of great unrest. 
The two main currents, the Russian movement and the 
movement towards Kuropean unity, are running perhaps 
more strongly than at any previous date. If we contem- 
plate the crisis developing in England, and in Austria, 
and let us hope that we need not add Germany to the list, 
we are irresistibly put in mind of the game of musical 
chairs which we played in our childhood. Eventually one 
player will be left without a place, and he must pay ¢ 
forfeit. It is true that the European game is not so 
nicely calculated, for we do not know whether in the end 
several players will not be foreed out. The ideal would, 
of course, be to provide an extra chair so that there 
should be seats for all. 

Ten years ago I and those who thought like me were 
scoffed at by the wearied and disillusioned Germans—and 
not by the Germans only—for saying that ‘“‘ Europe ” 
would be the “slogan” of the new era, but since M. Briand 
has taken the problem of Europe in hand, even those 
cternal dwellers in the past have begun to take the idea 
more seriously. In reality this is but a short space of 
time for such a change, and’ when we see the tireless 
Count Coudenhove-Kalergi already presenting us with a 


draft constitution without arousing the laughter of 
Europe, we can only say that more has been attained and 
that the development has been quicker than we dreamt 
of in those days. Yet, similarly, only two decades 
separated the publication of the epoch-making books of 
Rousseau, Voltaire and Diderot, from the French Revolu- 
tion, and when they appeared the general public regarded 
those authors also as ideologists. 

What else but the reconstruction of society are 
both movements, the European and the Russian, 
striving after to-day? Although the one may appear 
to be political and the other social, yet in reality each of 
them contains both elements, and these problems are 
to-day more difficult than ever to disentangle one from 
another. The French Revolution began as a class war, 
and ended as a victorious dictatorship; so also the 
Russian Revolution may lead to a war of which none can 
foresee the end. What I myself saw in Russia and have 
heard lately from leading experts indicates, it is true, a 
genuine will to peace on the part of the leaders—which, 
indeed, is in their own best interests. But the question is, 
in Moscow, as in Rome, whether one of these days the 
leaders will not find themselves more depend ent on cireum- 
stances than will be pleasant either for them or for us. 

There is not only the antithesis between Europe and 
Russia. There is, further, the astounding fact that in 
all territories and capitals everyone is arming, while 
none desires war. Yet certainly this was not true of 
every Government before the War. The problems 
which during the years 1910-1914 were making for 
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war, although they did not actually render it inevitable, 
are not present in Europe to-day. I would even go so 
far as to say that the difficulties at the present time are 
less. It is not that there is less injustice about the 
make-up of Might and the Mighty; indeed, there is 
actually more since the Treaty of Versailles. But the 
pacifist idea—the one produrtive result of the War— 
now dominates millions, whereas in those days it was 
hardly so much as known to thousands. Moreover, in 
several countries these same millions have now acquired 
a voice in affairs which at that date they lacked. The 
conviction that by the exercise of judgment and tolerance 
a compromise may be created which could not be 
attained by means of cannon and gas; the experience 
that although nowadays we may continue to carry on 
wars, we can de facto only lose them—all this constitutes 
a blessed disillusionment which countless witnesses of 
the catastrophe will hand down to their sons, just as the 
mothers, for their part, will hand it on to their daughters. 

It appears to me one of the great symbolic events in 
the development of Europe that the most military of 
all the nations should have been the one to give the 
world the best books against the war and to force it 
to accept them. Neither the “ Steel Helmets ” nor the 
*““ Students’ Associations,” however redoubtable their 
numbers, have as great a significance for the future as 
this moral offensive which, for the first time in history, 
has led to a public ban on war. Are not the pages of 
history full of the derided creeds of the minority? Is 
not the story of ideas a record of the false judgments 
of the many, and have they not triumphed nevertheless ? 
When first the idea was put forward that the old feudal 
principle of jus manuarium, the principle that ‘“ might 
is right,” should be replaced by a code of law, the 
pioneers were laughed to scorn, perhaps even burnt. 
Yet this same principle of the “ strong hand ” no longer 
holds to-day, ever. among the negroes. To abolish the 
international law of the strong hand is no whit more 
difficult. Indeed, since more persons are affected, 
not the oppressed only but all the world besides, its 
fate is sealed. ; 

That this will be the course of events is all the more 
certain for this reason that the powerful in all countries 
dread war, although their speeches may be made to 
accord with the old psychology of the crowd. With 
what rapidity the Soviets converted their world prc- 
gramme into a national one! That their aims at times 
were magnificent and at times successful is as 
unquestionably true of Russia as it is of Rome. ‘ One 
thing,” said Trotzky to me last autumn, “ we need 
no longer fear from any reaction; the land which we 
have taken out of the hands of the aristocrats, the Church 
and the State, and given to the peasants, this we shall 
never surrender.” Let us recall how the Legitimists 
rejoiced in vain on the return of the Bourbons, for the 
Victory of the Third Estate subsisted after the return of 
the Kings, and changed half Europe, which had previously 
warred, at first unsuccessfully and then successfully, 
against the Revolution and its son. For this appears to 
be the law inherent in all revolutions: that what they 
have striven for and accomplished can be destroyed in 
form, but never wholly in substance. Hence, what 
really matters is not the slow working out of the positive 
ideas of a movement ; but the dethronement of the old 
gods in a moment or ina week. The fruits of a revolution 
are different from and less than what the pioneers 
expect ; nevertheless, it does in the long run attain more 
than would have been conceded by the arrogance and 
lack of understanding of a class which has dominated 
too long. 


Thus, certain forms of syndicalism in Italy are 


becoming stabilized and will endure because they are 
based upon reason. Perhaps the Fascist State may 
ultimately prove more socialistic, and the Communistia 
State more syndicalistic, than both appear at present. 
That old Europe will re-establish itself once more in 
those parts which are now in revolution is as sure as 
that certain forms of social justice, although in a different 
guise, will penetrate from Moscow and Rome into the 
rest of Europe. As Goethe said, “* Before the Revolution 
all was striving ; after the Revolution, the striving was 
transformed into claims.” 

In this war of ideas Germany can play a great, perhaps 
even a decisive, part. “The future of Europe,” 
Lord Balfour said to me three years ago, “ depends on 
the internal development of Germany.” At the very 
least, it may hasten or retard decision. The fact that 
the essence of Germany’s strength lies, and has always 
lain, in the middle classes excludes the possibility that 
she should ever become Communistic. The working 
class is now mingling more and more closely with the 
middle class—each gravitating towards the other—and 
it would seem therefore that this country is also averse 
from Fascism, a régime for which, considering the 
German passion for obedience, she would, on the face 
of it, appear to be predestined. Perhaps because of this 
dual attitude of hers she may be cast for the part of 
intermediary, which would be the natural outcome of 
her geographical position. 

Is it surprising that a nation so very young in politics 
should make mistakes in its first steps? Were it other- 
wise it would be a marvel which nobody had expected. 
One who has for many years been actively pursued by the 
political party of the “* Right ” may perhaps be allowed to 
say a word in their favour. Notwithstanding all that may 
appear foolish in their words and plans, I have faith in the 
sense of responsibility of their leaders, who will take very 
good care not to let loose a civil war. That it never came 
to this in those November days (1918) can be attributed 
only to the psychological condition of those who had lost 
the power. But in the event of a reaction it may be con- 
fidently expected that the Republicans would rise with 
determination, seeing that in March, 1920, even a weak 
and defeated people was able to rise, while now we are 
dealing with a people which has in the meantime come into 
its strength. The via media, which Germany’s 
geographical position prescribes for her, the constitution 
of her classes, no less than her culture, afford both her and 
Europe a certain guarantee against adventure. 

In addition, she enjoys the enviable position of being 
courted, though unarmed. If some of those who read this 
sentence laugh, it leaves me quite unmoved, believing, as 
I do, that for a long time past they themselves have 
utilized this simple truth in secret, while to the public they 
make much of the humiliation of a disarmed nation. The 
part played by an invisible Germany at the London Naval 
Conference may be regarded as both an example and a 
prelude. This is a truth hard to realize amid the fogs 
of speech which for the last ten years have mounted 
ceiling-wards in the never-ventilated party chamber ; yet 
when one visits the countries against which we fought 
much is made clear. Nor should it be held to be undigni- 
fied for a debtor to pay attention to his creditor’s mood. 

The time is past when the authority of the battle-field 
was necessary for justifying oneself. It had its attraction 
so long as it was based on courage. But now that soldiers, 
sportsmen and explorers, with the heroic figure of Nansen 
in their company, have taken up their stand against war, 
all social and political questions have been transferred to 
the field of negotiation. By negotiation, a United Europe 
will arise, which will come to an understanding with Russia, 
in so far as Russia, in her contest with Europe, is still 
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dependent on the latter for gold and machines. Courage 
has been transferred to the realm of sport, and when a 
short time ago I found a poet recommending Genghis 
Khan as a political example to be imitated, I could think 
only of the beasts of prey in cages at the Zoo. 

If not by new ideas, it will in any case be by new means 
that Europe will be reconstructed. The war game has 
been played out. Emit Lupwic. 


Sunlit Exercise and Motherhood 


‘ERE is Baby Week again; and a delightful 

discovery which bears directly and happily upon 

the prevention of maternal mortality, one of the most 

tragic facts of modern civilization, and notably so in our 
own country. 

In 1890, Dr. T. A. Palm, a returned medical missionary, 
showed by geographical comparison that rickets is what, a 
decade ago, I called a “ disease of darkness.” But it was 
not until an American bibliographer in 1920, directed my 
attention to the work of Dr. Palm, during a visit to the 
laboratories where the action of sunlight was being studied 
in Columbia University by Dr. A. F. Hess, that we learnt 
how signal a discovery had been made, a generation 
carlicr—to be ignored by everyone concerned. A whole 
gencration had been lost, and meanwhile rickets abounded. 
A recent enquiry by the Ministry of Health has shown that 
more than 50 per cent. of our children, at three years of 
age, suffer from well-defined rickets. Well and ill may 
this be known on the Continent as “‘ the English disease.” 

Despite Dr. Palm’s discovery—and he was the true 
pioneer, Great Britain bears the Palm, and not Dr. 
Huldsehinsky of Berlin in 1920—we have neglected the 
disease, both in its cause and its consequences. We 
recognize it only when we see gross knock knees or bow 
legs or pigeon chests ; and we neglect those early months 
and years when the disease begins and could so easily be 
arrested. Above all, we have neglected what, in view of 
recent remarkable work by Dr. Kathleen Vaughan, may 
be indeed by far the most important consequence of 
rickets. 

Even in the brief and notoriously inadequate teaching 
of obstetrics to medical students, time has long been 
found to point to the deformity known as a flat or rickety 
pelvis ; and if the “ examinee ” can identify such a pelvis 
in his vivd voce and note that it is misshapen, being 
flattened from before backwards, and correspondingly 
widened from side to side, he is likely to get his pass. 

But Dr. Vaughan has, at long last, raised this perfunc- 
torily taught and quickly forgotten matter to its proper 
level as a national and racial question of life and death. 
This is not the place in which to discuss at length her 
paper, recently read to the Royal Society of Medicine. 
The reader will find a simple and cogent statement, 
from her own pen, with a tragic and unforgettable illus- 
tration of a high-class Indian mother in purdah, in 
Sunlight for July 1928.* The simplest way of teaching 
what is really a very simple fact is to do as she did at the 
recent Annual Meeting of the Sunlight League at the 
Duke of Sutherland’s house, where, having visited 
a toyshop on her way, she showed an india-rubber 
ring and an india-rubber ball which just nicely went 
through it—until the ring was flattened by pressure, and 
then the ball could be got through only with much 
pressure, and some temporary deformation. (How 
many feeble-minded are now in costly and _ hopeless 
institutions because their heads were thus deformed 


at birth ?) 





* A few copies still obtainable from the Sunlight League, 2 


Gordon Square, W.C., price is. 


For the healthy development of our bodies, and 
notably of our bones—and teeth, but that is another and 
a very poignant story—we need Vitamin D, the magic 
chisel, as I have called it here, of the sculptor sun; and 
exercise of the growing bones (including jaw bones and 
teeth). Hence the appalling rickets and maternal and 
infant mortality, far worse than anything we sce here, in 
high-caste Indian homes, whither the light of life may 
never penetrate. The little girls suffer, and when they 
become mothers their boy babies suffer most, having 
somewhat bigger heads than girls. Surely the time must 
be at hand when leading Indians, in the interest of their 
finest stocks, take up this matter. 

But our concern here is our own race. After com- 
paring the pelves of stay-at-home urban women and 
country women, of idle women and active out-of-door 
women, as found in the world-famous Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Dr. Vaughan concludes that 
a leading cause of the deaths of mothers and new-born 
babies in our country is slight rickety deformity of the 
pelvis, not observed as we all observe that extremely 
common, slight, rickety curvature of the shin bone, 
which not the costliest silk stockings can conceal, on the 
courts at Wimbledon and elsewhere—but a deformity 
of awful importance—a matter of life or death, sanity or 
imbecility, for this generation and the next. 

The right exercise in true sunlight is the remedy: 
no, not the remedy, but the course for creative hygiene 
and practical eugenics. I asked my friend Sir Arthur 
Keith, F.R.S., the great student of mankind, by whose 
permission and with whose help Dr. Vaughan made her 
observations in the Museum of which he is the Curator, 
what would be the best exercise for the young girlhood 
of our land, in view of her conclusions, and his answer 
was “‘ Skipping in the sunshine.” It were to gild refined 
gold to add comment on this latest, jolliest, wisest word 
of true obstetrics and eugenics and Humanism. The 
Dark Ages have lasted long enough; now is the Dawn 
of Day. CRUSADER. 


Design in Industry 


é ion problem of how to make industry pay is becoming 

an acute one in these times, and anything which 
is likely or even possible to make salesmanship an easier 
task or to add to the inherent attractiveness of any object 
must necessarily be a matter of the keenest interest to 
the manufacturer. This being so, it is a little difficult 
to understand why they have not explored the most 
obvious and hopeful avenue of development—that of 
design as applied to industry. The scientific inventions 
of modern times, wireless, talkies, films generally, 
have brought within the reach of everybody things which 
otherwise they would probably never have come across, 
foreign countries, architecture, scenery, fashion, new 
ideas and suggestions which undoubtedly stimulate the 
mental appetite, jaded and discouraged by the sordid 
surroundings which are the environment of nine-tenths 
of at least our city populations. 

All these “‘ new ” sights and ideas are likely to cause a 
mental craving for more. Also, I should like to suggest, 
a distaste for the familiar, the obvious, the hackneyed. 
Accustomed as we British are to “ put up” with all 
sorts of difficulties and disabilities, no immediate action 
is forthcoming from this mental condition, but this is 
not to say that it has not a very real effect on things and 
events. It is a mass psychological position of which 
manufacturers should take immediate advantage. Granted 
that the purchasing power of the masses is small individu- 
ally—the whole combined makes a formidable con- 
sideration, and in deciding that the old designs, the 
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familiar shapes, degraded though they may be from 
decades of commercialism, are good enough for the people, 
the manufacturers of household necessities are making a 
serious mistake. 

This is where the question of buyers enters the problem. 
The large distributing houses have a great influence on 
the standard of manufactured goods; their buyers set 
the pace for the little stores and largely control the taste 
of the purchaser, since very few housewives will make 
the strenuous effort to obtain things which are not stocked 
by shops of the comprehensive character of Selfridges 
or Harrods. 

But unfortunately, these buyers are, for the most 
part, persons of very little discrimination and no general 
culture. ‘ Brought up in the Trade,” they take no 
interest in other developments of industry or, anyhow, 
do not relate it to their own branch, and therefore remain 
unaware that progress is being made in certain directions 
which might, if they knew, be of immense importance to 
their own products. Narrowness of outlook and lack 
of imaginative enterprise may characterize our manufac- 
turers, but there is no doubt that a good deal of blame 
attaches to the buyers of our large stores for failing to 
demand a higher standard of design in the goods and, 
more important still, more frequent change and develop- 
ment along modern lines of thought and feeling. That 
this makes for fresh stimulus to trade and attractiveness 
of goods is proved conclusively by the experience of the 
Continental manufacturers who are, in increasing num- 
bers, engaging skilled artists, architects, and designers, 
with the most satisfactory results in sales and publicity. 
Anyone who visits the great Exhibitions of Paris and 
Leipzig, Stockholm, Copenhagen and Brussels cannot 
fail to be struck by the far greater vitality and interest 
of the wares displayed, not only due to the brilliant win- 
dow-dressing of the exhibitions, but also to their designs 
having a cleanness, strength and originality which are not 
characteristic of ours. If these qualities were accom- 
panied by higher prices, there would be some excuse for 
the general disapproval which is feigned (for I cannot 
believe it is sincere) by our English manufacturers, but 
this is not so. In almost every instance the prices 
are lower than ours, and the exceptions are some luxury 
lines of extreme fashion. 


It pays importers to sell foreign goods, for the most 
part, even after paying the duty now imposed. 


Now, accepting for the moment the claim that the 
standard of design and general attractiveness of Contin- 
ental products is higher than ours, to what is this due ? 
Are we going to sit down under the imputation of being 
“less artistic’ as a nation, and leave it at that? Let 
us examine a little the Continental conditions and see 
what we can derive from that. In two countries, Sweden 
and Germany, the organization which in England is 
called the Design and Industries Association is supported 
by the State. This means that it has become a matter 
of course instead of an exception, to engage trained 
designers from the Art Schools, or even artists who have 
made their reputation already ; that it is a recognised 
principle that art is as much a part of industry as finance, 
and equally important; that, as Sir Lawrence Weaver 
said, “the artist should be consulted from the very 
inception of any act of manufacture whatsoever”; that 
it is the opinion of economic experts that Art is of the 
greatest financial value to Industry. Economists, mind 
you, not Principals of Art Schools, are convinced of this. 

‘Quality is not enough” should be the “slogan” of the 
next Trade Exhibition. It is certain that very little 
besides quality is characteristic of present-day British 
household goods—with the few noble exceptions which 


can be counted on the fingers of one hand. This was 
particularly evident at the latest entirely British 
Trade Exhibition, the British Industries Fair, at 
Olympia. The average middle-class householder, with 
a memory of the beauties seen at Heal’s, and other 
modernist stores, goes to the Exhibition hoping to find 
all his requirements brought up to date in design, and 
perhaps with a vague hope that “ by this time” they 
may have come down a little in price. Alas! he is 
unable to find most of the things he has so admired, and 
on inquiry is told with a pitying smile, “ Of course, that 
is made abroad.” The sad fact is that most of our large 
stores import nearly all their specially attractive material 
from the Continent and, thus alloyed, much of the dull, 
uninteresting home-manufactured goods passes without 
criticism, and the glorious fresh-created work which 
comes from the Continent passes as part of the same 
output. This will not always wash, this method of 
“* putting it over,” and is characteristic of the bluff with 
which English salesmen try to make good their lack of 
knowledge and discrimination. 

In the reorganization of industries through the Eco- 
nomic Council, it might be hoped that this new method 
of adding to the publicity and attractiveness of manufac- 
tured gocds by employing known artists will be given a 
trial. The Underground Railways have employed 
Mr. Epstein to ornament a fine building. Why should not 
Mr. Roger Fry be asked to become the Organizer of a 
small permanent Industrial Art Exhibition? To form a 
Council or Board of Censorship of Design, consisting of 
artists, manufacturers, retailers, who would combine all 
their energies for the benefit of industry, would seem a 
natural thing todo. On the Continent the manufacturers 
have found it well worth trying. Must England always 
lag behind ? = Curistina WALSHE. 


The Myth About the Middle West 


TY HE myth of the Middle West has no setting of “* wine- 

dark seas,” nor, indeed, has it any  wine-like 
waters but forbidden ones. Here “ Gorgons, Hydras 
and Chimeras dire” lurk not in gloomy labyrinths, but 
huge steel factories swallow their helpless, dull-eyed 
victims and belch forth smoke and soot. Armed men 
spring forth, not from dragon’s teeth sown in the earth, 
but from the underworld of Chicago. The young men 
woo, not the Muses, but the millionaire’s daughter 
and the almighty dollar. And when the modern Ulysses 
comes home, he weaves not a tale of romance and 
heroism, but says, “* Well, there’s nothing like the good 
old U.S.A.” 

The first person I met in England who had been intri- 
gued by this myth about the Middle West was a young 
and knowing Cambridge man. He burst out, “ The 
Middle West! Oh, I say, how awful! I mean, it must 
be a terrible place to live in, isn’t it ?”’ 

I was slightly embarrassed. It was as bad as having 
someone say to you sympathetically, “ Your father is 
a funny looking old trout, isn’t he?” when you had 
been thinking he was rather dignified and had a kind 
face. 

‘“‘T have never been there,” the young man went on, 
* but I have read Babbitt—and the towns are all terrific- 
ally pokey and stupid and Main Streetish, aren’t they ?” 

The light broke upon me. 

**So you have swallowed Sinclair Lewis whole,” I 
said, ‘‘ and think two second-rate novels photograph the 
whole of the central half of America ! ” 

* Aren’t they true?” he asked uncomfortably. 

Of course they are true, I assured him. They are 

true of certain streets, certain people, certain aspects of 
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small town life, but I think not even Mr. Lewis would 
say that his novels are a true picture of all of the 
Middle West. What is surprising is that the descriptions 
in his books are taken for the whole and the hideous 
truth. The tempest which Mr. Lewis stirred up in 
many small-town teacups has died down, and so has his 
popularity, but the picture of the Middle West which he 
created has not. It has taken on the nature of a myth, 
and this myth, so it seems, has spread over a large 
portion of England. 

Once the ugliness and pettiness of small town life and 
of business and professional men in America have been 
considered, and recognized as things to be avoided, there 
are a great meny other more important things to be 
looked for in the life and literature of the Middle West, 
and these things dispel the myth. 

There is the history of pioneer life—so stirring and 
recent that America cannot be understood without that 
background. It is easy to look at painfully new towns, 
without museums, without statues in their dull streets 
or art in their box-like houses, and feel how young and 
crude and ‘‘ awful” the Middle West is; it is another 
thing to realize what the people who live there do and 
think. When one begins to look for reasons behind the 
crudeness of these unimaginative towns and farms, their 
inhabitants take on the sturdiness and simplicity of people 
faced with epical tasks. Theirs was the gigantic labour 
of turning the flat, tough prairies into rich wheat fields, 
of clearing primitive forests, of fighting the Indian and 
pushing the frontier westward—occupations that gave 
them little time or energy, until the last few years, to 
develop the fine arts. A hundred years to England is 
a mere decimal part of her long and glorious history, 
but it is the whole of the Middle West’s history ; it indi- 
cates the limits within which these people have built 
their railroads and highways, their huge industries and 
advanced educational systems; it makes the story of 
pioneership a part of modern life and achievement. 

This is a story much more exciting and splendid than 
any myth, and more real and lasting than any photo- 
graphic accounts of a country’s worst features. It is a 
story anyone can find in such books as O. E. Rélvaag’s 
Giants in the Earth, in Hamlin Garland’s stories of farm 
life, in the novels of young Middle Western writers like 
Glen Westcott, Ruth Suckow and Martha Ostenso. 

Along with the pioneer background of the Middle West 
goes that “ western spirit of hospitality ” which is one 
of America’s most precious possessions. The qualities 
which The Virginian immortalized—the broad humour, 
the honesty, the simplicity and friendliness of the Wes- 
terner—still exist in the Middle West. ‘There people are 
still so close to the soil, to nature, to the primitive struggle 
for existence, that the unhealthy civilization of our large, 
crowded, impersonal cities has not ruined their nerves 
or their capacities for generosity and kindliness. 

But putting in the pioneer background and appreciating 
the simplicity and frankness of Middle Westerners does 
not consist in calling Americans “ hicks.” I have heard 
many English people say, “‘ The Middle West is full of 
hicks, isn’t it?” although none of these mythologists 
seems to know what hicks are. 

** Hick,” as a matter of fact, is the term formerly applied 
by city folk to farmers who used to come to town with 
straw in their hair and a stupid or sheepish expression on 
their faces. Farmers aren’t like that any more. With 
the advent of electricity, tractors and the Ford, farmers 
have become as “uptodate” as city people. Farm 
children, as well as city children, go to State-supported 
schools until they are at least sixteen years of age. Farm 
women buy their clothes in the same stores in which town 


women do; they read the same magazines and _ books, 
and hear the same lectures and music over: their radios, 
‘“‘ Hick,” in short, can no longer be applied to Middle 
Westerners, 

Nor can the Middle West any longer be said to be 
entirely without architecture and art. What seems new 
and ugly in its cities may seem so only because it is 
different from the architecture of Europe. Where 
Europe judges by the standard of antiquity, America 
judges by the standard of utility. ‘“‘ The character of 
Middle Western cities,” says Joseph Pennell, “is the 
character, the grandeur and the beauty of usefulness.” 

It is a sin of our modern sophistication to make “ smart ” 
remarks about things which are different from ours, to 
accept passing impressions as real. I am sure it was this 
sin that had weakened the good judgment of a professor 
of economics whom I met in London recently. He seemed a 
rational being, but when we began talking about America 
he assured me that the Universities in the Middle West 
were factories, and that all American students went 
through educational machines. I told him I had never 
felt mangled or compressed, but asked him sympatheti- 
cally for the story of the experiences that could have 
brought him to that sad conclusion. He said, with 
perfect seriousness, “‘ I have never studied there. But I 
have Read Things. And I once passed through your 
part of the Middle West on a train at night.” 

This “ passing through on a train” does as much to 
spread false opinions and chance impressions to-day as 
superstition ever did to spread the ancient myths. It 
is as easy for a person “ touring” through a country to 
catch only surface impressions of its development and 
people as it was for the lonely Grecian herdsman stretched 
on the soft grass to find that 


:] 


“‘Sunbeams upon distant hills 
Gliding apace with shadows in their train, 
Might with small help from fancy, be transformed 
Into fleet Oreads sporting visibly.” 

No one can blame English people for laughing at and 
pitying American tourists who try to “ see London ” in a 
day or a week, and then go on to “ do Europe ” in one 
summer. That is why, when I hear them wondering how 
Americans can expect in a few weeks to absorb the sights, 
and understand the history of countries so old and so full 
of beauties as England, I wish I could say, “‘ But we feel 
the same about our country. How can the spirit of a 
nation so young and so large be understood by ‘passing 
through on the train’ or reading the novels of one 
author? Only by getting to the heart and soul behind 
cities and institutions and customs can the people of one 
country understand those of another. Surely a nation 
so old and time-mellowed as England can afford to be 
kind to one so young as America, and a people so intelli- 
gent and cultured as hers can take pride in not believing, 
in this modern age, a myth about the Middle West.” 


MILDRED Bote, 
Att 


A DUTIFUL peregrination of picture shows at times, and often 
at frequent times, induces a state of mind which is little 
more than a kindly and benevolent blank. So many exhibi- 
tions and so much good, but undeniably dull, work foster a 
mental apathy towards the mediocre good, and a tolerance 
towards the bad, with the result that, when something really 
new and fresh and exciting happens, the shock is quite unex- 
pected. At the present time there are two exhibitions which 
produce this eminently desirable reaction, that of Mr. Benito 
Quinquela Martin at the New Burlington Galleries, and Mr. 
Jack Yeats’s new show at the Alpine Club Gallery. Both 
artists are singularly different in temperament, but they have 
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this similarity, that neither of them are painters who sit down 
to compose pictures because that is the proper justification 
ofan artist. Mr. Martin’s work is the mirror of his experience 
and his early life. He became a painter by chance—another 
chance might still have found him to-day chalking up portraits 
of his companions at their work on the walls of the coal-sheds 
in the port of Buenos Ayres, with pieces of the chareoal he 
varried. Already abroad he is famous: his pictures are to be 
seen in public galleries in the United States, in Italy, in France, 
and in Spain, and they ought to have a place in some of the 
great picture galleries of this country. Mr. Martin is par excel- 
lence the painter of dockyard and industrial life : of cranes and 
ships, of factories and blast furnaces, of men, tiny homunculi, 
whose only task is to feed the monsters of steel and iron. In 
these pictures, like Twilight in a Boca Shipyard, Unloading 
Coal, Filling the Castings, and half a dozen others, he succeeds 
in giving to machinery a kind of sub-human life that is 
astonishingly effective and true. 

Mr. Jack Yeats paints with the same sort of vitality as the 
great Austrian painter Oskar Kokoschka. His pictures are 
uncompromising, rapid reflections on particular incidents or 
particular moods. ‘They are records of things seen in fact or 
in imagination in Ireland, and accustomed as one is to so much 
over-sentimentalism about that country, it is with relief and 
pleasure that one realizes that here are paintings which are 
honest and lovely. Mr. Yeats paints as he sees with the 
interior, not the exterior, eye: his pictures are outward and 
visible signs of things that have become part of his nature. 
Glengarriff, The Flying Mask, The Veivet Strand, Jazz Babies, 
Going to Wolf Tone’s Grave, We are leaving you now and 
Lovers in a Cinema should be noticed particularily. 

From the Whitechapel Art Gallery one always expects 
shows of interest, and the Exhibition of Tempera Painting 
which opens this week is no exception. Tempera painting 
in England is an offshoot of the pre-Raphaelite movement. 
The interest in the early Italian Schools aroused curiosity in 
their methods, and about sixty years ago the secret of tempera 
painting was rediscovered from the treatise of Cennino Cennini, 
the pupil of Agnolo Gaddi. The present exhibition has been 
organized by the Society of Mural Decorators and Painters in 
Tempera, founded by Lady Herringham in 1901 as the Society of 
Painters in Tempera, with a view to showing what has been done 
and what is being done by artists who use this medium. I shall, 
however, refer to this exhibition more fully in a later article. 

Mr. George Bissill’s new show at the Redfern Galleries, mainly 
drawings and water-colours, deserves attention. He is at times 
too inclined to ally himself with prevailing fashions, but when 
he works from recollected experience, as in the mining drawings 
and water-colours of his own countryside, his powers are 
obvious. The monumental figures of the miners in drawings 
like Driving the Wedge, At the Face and Knocking Out the Props, 
suggest energy and strengthtoa remarkable degree. The water- 
colours are excellent. Mr. Bissill notes the colours of his 
landscape and deftly builds up his design out of broad washes 
of colour. Very little is stated, but the picture arrives by 
suggestion and implication. Coln Rogers, Marston Maisey, 
Coln Rogers Church and Farm Buildings, Hemington, are 
particularly good examples of Mr. Bissill’s method. 

A small but absolutely first-rate exhibition of landscapes, 
arranged by the Magnasco Society, is on view at Messrs. 
Spinks’ Galleries, St. James's Street. On this oceasion the 
Magnasco Society has to some extent cast off the trammels of 
a certain period of Baroque Art and attempts with a very 
large measure of success to illustrate the development of 
landscape painting in Europe. H.M. the King has lent that 
magnificent pair of landscapes by Rubens, Summer and 
Winter. The German and Dutch schools are represented 
with works by Lucas Cranach and Joachim Patinir: the 
Venetian School by Cima Tintoretto and Canaletto. Claude 
Lorain, Nicholas Poussin, Jean Francois Millet and Corot 
illustrate the development in France and the reputation of 
the English school is upheld triumphantly by Richard Wilscn’s 
superb Lake of Nemi. D. C. Fincuam. 
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During the months of July, August and September the essay by 
Orion under the general title of ‘ Pleiades” will appear once a 
fortnight instead of once a week. In our issue dated July 12th Orion 
wil write “On Yellow in Nature.” 











Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM Bombay. 
[To the Ediior of the Srecrator.] 


Sir,—Nothing that any Congressman has said has carried any 
conviction, to my mind, of the justice or propriety of civil 
disobedience. But if Great Britain should fail to make a fair 
offer to India, the situation will be quite different : it may be 
that a situation will arise which would justify rebellion, and it 
may be that, in such a situation, civil disobedience would be the 
best course to be followed by a disarmed people. In such a 
situation, people of the Spectator’s way of thinking will have 
the choice between taking sides with the Crown in the spirit 
of Falkland, and taking sides with the Congress in the 
spirit of Chatham and Conway. 

Such thoughts come upon one in Bombay, because there is 
no doubt that civil disobedience is a kind of belligerency, and a 
form of revolution. ‘* A’nationalistic group has always the 
revolutionary mind. It is the Nemesis of Conquest, never per- 
mitting the Conqueror to feel at peace.”’* And where, as here 
in Bombay, all classes have joined the Nationalist movement, 
they give ready support to a revolutionary leader. But for 
the presence of troops and armed police, the Government of 
Bombay would be overthrown in a day, and the administration 
would be taken over by the Congress with the assent of all. 

For months the Congress leaders, both in Western India and 
in the Indo-Gangetie plain, have shown remarkable and sus- 
tained energy, and there has been no lack of deputies to take 
the place of those who have been sent to prison. No one who 
loves British traditions of fair play can hold the ex-President 
of the Assembly in honour, but there is no doubt that the old 
fox is as patriotic as he is unscrupulous, and it has been 
amazing to see how the same man, who, by reason of indifferent 
health, would often remain seated in replying to questions in 
the Legislature, has crossed and recrossed India in the hottest 
of the hot weather, addressing meetings, leading processions, 
meeting committees, organizing work, holding inquiries, every- 
where putting heart into the rank and file. Mr. Patel is him- 
self a Gujerati peasant, and his energy is typical of the genuine 
Risorgimenio among this despised and down-trodden race. 
There are those who attribute the courage, tenacity, and 
indifference to suffering of the Gujerat volunteers to a wave of 
neurotic excitement, artificially produced, and of no per- 
manent significance : but this is not the opinion of some of the 
keenest and best-trained observers, who recognize that we are 
confronted by something self-reliant and indomitable: by 
that xpeirrov # «a8 airév which, in every age and every clime, 
has animated those who fight for freedom. 

It may fairly be asked whether those Indians who are 
members of the Central and Provincial Governments are 
taking any action to combat the campaign of civil dis- 
obedience and to influence the opinion of their fellow-country- 
men. There are three Indian members of the Governor- 
General’s Council, and four or five Indian members of Council 
or ministers in each of the larger provinces. They draw 
enormous salaries, the equivalent, in the case of a member 
of the Government of India, of £6,000, and in the case of a 
member of a Provincial government, of £4,800 a year. I 
have no doubt that they are industrious in the work of their 
departments, but not one of them appears to be doing anything 
to defend the action of the Government, or to lead or guide 
Indian opinion. That well-known journalist, Mr. Natarajan, 
in his paper, ** The Indian Social Reformer,’ denounces them 
for acquiescing in repressive measures. ‘ Indianization 
without self-government, he says, is a miserable hallucination.” 
Whether you view them from the constitutional or the Congress 
point of view, you get no help from them. They refrain trom 
defending actions for which they share the responsibility, and 
from resignation. They play a feeble part. 


Non ragionam di lor 
Ma guarda e passa. 


Outside official circles, the Indian supporters of the 
Government are becoming more and more critical every day. 
The most important group, the Liberals, are waxing indignant 
over repressive measures, and talk of withdrawing from the 
Round Table Conference. ‘* House of Lords at its worst,”’ 
** Pitiful display of ignorance about India.” ‘These were the 
headlines to the report of the Lord’s debate published in the 
Liberal organ, the Indian Daily Mail. Although the Liberal 
leaders have not at the present time any great public following, 
everyone recognizes their importance, derived from their 
statesmanlike characters and long experience of public affairs. 

I have not painted an encouraging picture, because I can 
see no encouraging signs in the present outlook, but the faiths 
and hopes of a British sojourner in Bombay are strengthened, 
morning after morning, by the courage, sanity, good will, 
and moderation of The Times of India—a newspaper of which 
Englishmen may well be proud.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bombay, June 7. ARNOLD Warp. 





* MaciIver. The Modern State, p. 217. 
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A LETTER FROM OxrorD. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 


Sir,—The Architectural Review certainly deserves the award 
of Oxford’s annual biscuit for its new title for the University 
—‘* Cowley’s Quartier Latin.» For, somehow or another, 
despite the belching fires and furnaces of the Black Country 
between Magdalen Bridge and Garsington, where steel is 
pressed cold and Morris cars turned out hot and fast, the 
simple atmosphere of art and culture still lingers among 
the crumbling monastic walls of the half-forgotten colleges 
and halls. . 

But for the daily increase of hideous hoardings and dismal 
cottages that ruin the beauty of our city there are still some 
compensations. All the larger buildings put up in the last 
three years are good. Even the new business offices and 
shops at the junction of Broad Street and Magdalen Street 
are better than could have been hoped. 

The term has been uneventful and even the Higher Univer- 
sity Politics are dormant. There have been few distinguished 
visitors, but there have been Mr. Winston Churchill and his 
Romanes lecture. In this he told us much that. was inter- 
esting and little that was new. It was refreshing to hear how 
sincerely he appreciated the economic measures of the Labour 
Party. Our only regret was that he had not indicated as 
much to Mr. Snowden. 

University discipline for undergraduates seems to have 
given much fodder in recent weeks to the penny press. Some 
little regret is felt that the assumption should be made so 
frequently that the methods of Cambridge are the same as 
ours. In fact the stricter (and perhaps more brutal) discipline 
of the Oxford proctorial system has its beneficial results 
after all. For it enables us to detect the half-wit and the 
ne’er-do-well at a very early stage in his career, thus making 
it possible to arrange for his early removal. For the serious 
sinner invariably begins in a very humble way and it is in 
these humble ways that he is detected and either reformed 
or removed before he has gone too far. It is little use telling 
us that we treat the undergraduates like schoolboys : no one 
could be more free and unfettered than the undergraduate. 
But the authorities do insist upon good public manners and 
decency, a bare minimum. 

We have heard no more of late of the quarrel between the 
Oxford tradesmen and the undergraduates in the matter of 
alleged extortionate charges. Whatever may be the truth, 
your correspondent can vouch, as a resident of Oxford, for 
the fact that both the necessities of life and the luxuries are 
in Oxford definitely more expensive than in London, and 
that the standard of living in Oxford City is higher than in 
most provincial towns. I could quote you many articles of 
merchandise which I buy always in London because the 
same objects (from the same wholesale manufacturer) cost 
me one or two or three shillings in the pound more if I buy 
them in Oxford. The fact of a high rate of living in Oxford 
must be faced and dealt with. If bodies like the Oxford 
Chamber of Trade (whose purpose and credentials I do not 
know) would turn its attention to matters of this kind and 
not waste its energies upon extracting apologies from under- 
graduate journalists for suggesting that prices in Oxford 
were high, it might justify itsel’ before the citizens. 

The traffic problem still remains with us. Until the heavy 
industrial traffic for Cowley that comes from Coventry is 
diverted by a by-pass road outside Oxford our dwellings 
will continue to tremble and rock under the impact of so heavy 
a mass of vehicles. Fortunately accidents are not more 
frequent than in the past year. But the life of the pedestrian in 
Oxford streets is a hard one with no alleviation in sight. 

Broad Street, so often threatened with demolition and 
alteration, now has an added glory in the refaced and renewed 
Old Ashmolean Museum. This, perhaps the most perfect 
of all the smaller buildings of Oxford, now houses the Lewis 
Evans’ collection of antique scientific instruments and the 
factory of the Oxford English Dictionary. Of these two 
uneasy partners the former is in every way suited to the build- 
ing, the latter a mere intrusion. The Lewis Evans’ collection, 
seen in the summer sunlight, is an aesthetic pleasure even 
to those who know nothing or care less for the history of 
science. Its cases of old brass sextants, globes and astrolabes 
form a fitting adornment to the lovely Carolean rooms, and 
now that the royal ciphers and armorial shields and all the 
fine architectural decorations have been re:}2wed and painted 
and restored we can at last see the essential loveliness of the 
building externally as well as internally. 

The new house of the Rector of Lincoln is now completed. 
It is without question a charming addition to the Turl, and 
in itself very successful. The fulfilment has proved better 
than the promise. 

Our guests for Encaenia were as varied as they are dis- 
tinguished. But we were sadly disappointed by the absence 
of Professor Einstein. For this is not the first time that 
he has failed through illness to appear at Oxford. And 
Oxford laments the loss of such an opportunity to honour 
herself. We can only hope that the elusive professor will 
come later.—I am, Sir, &¢c., Your Oxrorp CORRESPONDENT. 


Time Importuned 


Wait, Time, wait. .. 
Time, wait a while ; 
It will be too late 
To see her smile 


If you rush along 
So fast as this, 

Too late to hear her song 
Or know her kiss. 


Linger but a day. . . 
Time, if you do, 

I will spread your way 
With gold and silver too. 


I will catch a star 
And bind it where 
The lost moonbeams are 
Drowned in your hair. 


Stay, Time, stay. . . 
Hurry can come after ; 
If you fly away 
I shall lose her laughter. 


What can I do 

To make you wait for me ? 
Shall I skim the blue 

Irom the deepest sea, 


And make a tulip 

Jewel to charm your eyes, 
And wrap it in a strip 

Of rainbow skies ? 


Shall I call a troop 
Of yellow daffodils 
To dance in a scoop 
Of the oak-shadowed hills, 


To dance to the moon 
Through a summer night 
To the water’s tumbling tune, 
By a thousand glow-worms’ I'ght ? 


If I steal the blush 
From a butterfly’s wing 

To paint the evening hush 
When the nightingales sing, 


And take the pearls that lie 
In a rose at break of day 
For stars to wake the sky . . 
Then would you stay ? 


Wait, Time, wait. .. 
Ere so very long 
It will be too late 
For a kiss or a song. 
A. R. U. 


A Hundted Years Ago 


Tre “Specrator,” Juty 3rp, 1830. 


Tae NuMBER OF LETTERS. 

So great was the number of letters put into the General Post- 
office on Saturday (nearly 30,000), that the clerks were engaged for 
some time after their usual hour in making them up. The extra 
number of papers was immense, and a great many were delayed 
leaving town that night, as it was impossible, notwithstanding the 
increase of hands, to assort them ; great disappointment was conse- 
quently experienced in the country, as the mournful event of the 
death of his late Majesty had created the most lively interest. 


SITUATIONS. 

A highly respectable female, without incumbrance, in whom the 
greatest Confidence can be reposed, wishes a Situation as Companion 
to an Invalid or elderly Lady, or the Superintendence of a Gentle- 
man’s Family where nothing menial would be expected. Tho 
Advertiser is thoroughly competent to Domestic Management, 
and would be found very desirable in a Family who have been 
deprived of maternal love; the first references will be given. 
Address, post paid, to M. A. P. at Forrester’s Music Repository, 
35, Waterloo Bridge Road. No Office-keeper need apply. . 
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Great Britain and India 
The Round Table Conference 


The purpose of this page is to ventilate that moderate Indian opinion which, recognizing 

all the difficulties, yet believes in the continued association of Great Britain and India 

within the loose framework of the British Commonwealth of Nations. We hope to inciude 

contributions from leading figures of the various sections of responsible opinion, Hindu, 
Moslem, and the Indian States. 


Tu two White Papers on East Africa, issued on Friday, 
June 20th, furnish the evidence which was so much needed in 
India that the Labour Government is capable of running big 
risks in order to do justice to oppressed peoples of other races. 
The wise decisions embodied in these documents give ground 
for hoping that the Government will show equal courage in 
dealing with India and will yet find means of bringing into 
the Round Table Conference leaders of the Congress party, 
whose abstention would undoubtedly put the success of the 
Conference in grave peril from the outset. All that is really 
needed to achieve this end is an official pronouncement to the 
effect that, so far as concerns its own part in the Conference, 
the Government does not contemplate just a step in the 
revision of the constitution, but as great an approximation to 
full self-government as may be possible in the existing cir- 
cumstances. That some deductions from Dominion Status 
will for some time be necessary is admitted by all Indians, not 
excluding Mr. Gandhi himself. Granted a willingness on 
the part of the British authorities to take India as far as 
possible on the road to autonomy, Mr. Gandhi on his part 
would be found eminently reasonable in devising the necessary 
safeguards for the transitional period. A constitution so 
framed by all will obviously produce far more contentment in 
India, and will for that reason work far better than any, 
however good in itself, which results from a conference in 
which the most numerous and influential party in India is 
unable to participate. If it be true, as I believe it is, that the 
Labour Government is anxious to do its best for India, it 
would be a tragedy if it were prevented by reasons of 
prestige from publicly avowing its intentions in advance. 

It would, however, be well to consider and provide for the 
contingency of such a declaration not being made and the 
Congress party not taking part in the deliberations of the 
Round Table Conference. In that event the British Govern- 
ment would be exposed to the serious danger of finding itself 
in the position of a consenting party to several provisions 
inserted into India’s constitution against which its conscience 
would revolt. The opposition of all but communal and sec- 
tional interests in India to the Simon Commission has already 
driven the Government largely into the arms of the reactionary 
elements ; the exigencies of the present situation would drive 
it still more. At present only a few progressive groups like the 
Liberals, Nationalists and Independents have kept out of the 
civil disobedience campaign ; but at the-Round Table Con- 
ference, without the support of the Congress, they would very 
likely be unable to hold out against the communal groups. 
In that case the temptation would be strong for the repre- 
sentatives of the British Government to agree to the proposals 
of the reactionaries, although on principle they would reject 
them. I will give here two instances to illustrate the nature 
of the impending danger. First, communal ‘electorates. The 
Labour Party’s opinion on this subject is common knowledge. 
It rejects communal and approves of mixed electorates. Will 
the representatives of the Government voice this view at the 
Conference ? Hard as it always would be for the Labour 
Party to ignore its past commitments and vote for communal 
electorates, it would be peculiarly hard now to do so soon 
after the Labour Government’s decision to replace communal 
by common electorates in two Colonies immediately under its 
control—viz., Ceylon and Kenya. In both these Colonies 
elaborate investigations were made by Commissioners drawn 
equally from all parties, which ended in a unanimous record 
of the conclusion that communal electorates are evil and 
must be scrapped. The Simon Commission, it is true, would 
very probably recommend their retention in India ; but even 
this Commission has on merits come down emphatically on 
the side of the common electorates. If its recommendations 
point in a different direction it is mostly due just to those 
exigencies of the political situation of which I wish the Labour 
Party to beware. Anyway, it would be a position of surpassin® 


embarrassment to the Government to force common electo- 
rates down the throat of the reactionary elements in Kenya 
and at the same time to force communal electorates down the 
throat of the advanced groups in India. It may attempt one 
of these things; it cannot attempt both simultaneously. 
Then why not establish common electorates throughout and 
put itself right with its conscience? It has shown great 
courage in refusing unreasonable demands of the most powerful 
class in Kenya. It will require much less courage to refuse 
in India similar demands of a class which perhaps will loom 
large at the Conference, but which does not count for much in 
the country at large. Will it show this courage ? 

Take, for instance, the question of the Indian States. Their 
relations with the British Government are to form a subject 
of discussion at the Round Table Conference. This is as it 
should be; but the Princes alone are to be consulted on 
behalf of the States. The omission of the subjects of the 
States from participation in the Conference is an initial 
mistake which it would be hard to repair. This is not a 
mere academic point; it is fraught with practical conse- 
quences of serious import. To the extent that Princes are 
made independent of the control of the suzerain power as 
a result of the negotiations at the Round Table Conference, 
they become even more autocratic than now. The general 
idea in the mind of the average Britisher seems to be that 
when British Indians are being given wider power to manage 
their own affairs, the liberty which the States enjoy to manage 
theirs ought to be enlarged as well. This is, of course, a 
generous sentiment to which no exception can be taken. It 
should, however, be remembered that when the Government 
parts with power in British India the beneficiaries are the 
people ; but when it parts with power in Indian States, the 
beneficiaries are not the people, but the Princes. The political 
status of the States’ people, instead of improving, would 
become still more depressed by reason of accession of power 
to the Princes. The Labour Party of all parties can have no 
desire to strengthen the six hundred odd despotisms that 
exist in India, but it will be the inevitable consequence of any 
concession it may decide to make to the Princes unless it 
stipulates that the extended power it gives to them is given by 
them in their turn to the people over whom they rule. If the 
Princes object that the British Government can have no 
concern with their domestic affairs; that after giving up its 
own powers it cannot regulate where they shall reside, the 
British Government’s firm answer must be that in that case 
no new powers shall be given. It is not suggested here that 
any treaties into which the British Government has entered 
or any engagements it has made should be abrogated. They 
ought to be respected in the letterand in the spirit. But where it 
is a question of the British Government relaxing the control 
which undoubtedly belongs to it, it ought to do so only on 
condition that the control passes from its hands into the 
hands of the States’ people. This point of view will, it is 
hoped, find expression in the Conference, though not so 
strongly and insistently as if the people’s representatives 
were included. It ought to receive support from the repre- 
sentatives of the British Government, who must make future 
progress in the relations between itself and the States de- 
pendent on the growth of popular government in the 
States. 

Next to a declaration of the Government's intention of 
conferring self-government, nothing will convince Indians, 
who are now engaged in an agitation against it, of its good will 
more than the fact of its remaining loyal to its convictions 
at the Round Table Conference amidst numerous temptations 
to take a contrary course. Expediency, too, therefore really 
points in the same direction as principle. Will the Government 
be guided by this larger expediency at the Round Table 
Conference ? S. G. Vazr. 

(Editor of Servant of India.) 
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Country Life 


A GuiILp oF BrinGEe-BUILDERS. 

It is sometimes said that Herefordshire is behind the times, 
and on behalf of that lovely county I should like first, to put 
it on record that it has gone right back to the Middle Ages 
in one regard, and second, to suggest that others would be 
well advised to take the same backward and yet progressive 
step. The County Council and its engineers have been taking 
precise and particular care of the bridges, which cross such 
lovely streams as the Wye, the Arrow and the Teme. They 
have preserved and widened, conserving the original grace, 
even in the teeth of transport ‘fans’? who demanded complete 
reconstruction. Bridge after bridge has been reconditioned 
without loss, indeed, sometimes with improvement of its 
appearance. The Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England, as well as the Hereford County Council, must be 
given much praise for this artistic conservation ; but it is 
that new and yet old method by which the work has been 
tried I should wish to emphasize. 

* * * * 

The repairing has been done by a body that might, but does 
not, dignify itself by the name of a Guild of Masons. A 
company of local masons has been got together, and assured 
constant work of this kind. They have become so integrally 
impregnated with the pleasures of preservation, with the 
technique of their art and craft, with that sense of historic 
continuity, that they can be allowed considerable freedom of 
action ; and do in fact so delight in their labour that they often 
quite disregard particular hours; and like smallholders 
who have a crop of hay to gather, slip back to their artistic 
work at any hour of a summer evening. I believe that the 
C.P.R.E. (over and above more direct practical work, which 
grows both in bulk and importance) are considering the more 
general and philosophic question of instructing young England 
in the difference between good and bad in the sphere of 
visual beauty. Here, as they realize, is a suggestive example 
to their hand. 

* * * * 
OLD ENGLAND. 

You cannot do any work in rural England without 
unearthing evidence of historic continuity. In reconditioning 
one old Herefordshire bridge was found a bronze token of the 
date 1201 ; and by the same place were discovered signs of a 
Roman ford. Our counties are ** fathoms deep in history ” ; 
and when we destroy the old, we rebuff more centuries than 
we wot of. It is surely a debt we owe to children who suffer 
from a hurried age of material—and often stucco—novelties, 
that this history should be made a living part of national 
education. It is the right foundation even for the aesthetic 
education that begins to find its place. This bridge preserving 
guild grows instinctively to understand the true canons 
of art. 

* * * * 
Tue Roapv ENGINEER'S WIFE. 

In many rather unexpected directions appear symptoms 
of the zeal for preserving rural England. There has been 
an outcrop of novels and plays, which might almost have 
been written by a propagandist department—if such existed 
—of the C.P.R.E. The Beloved River is one. I have not 
yet read it, but am credibly informed that it might be a 
pamphlet issued against river pollution, though, unlike some 
‘novels with a purpose,” it is a moving tale. The Hungry 
Road is another, with a theme quite as directly preservative 
as the river book. Commoners’ Rights is a third, issuing from 
a similar motive. Badger’s Green belongs to the same school. 
Prefaces and publishers’ notes go out of their way to insist 
on the motif. In one the Squire stands for the good angel 
of England, and the road engineer’s wife, ‘‘ modern, tradition- 
less and passionless,” for the bad. This oddiy venomous 
description indicates the righteous anger which has helped 
to produce the story. 

* * * * 
River DWELLERS. 

On the question of actual river pollution—there are two 
iidjacent streams in Hertfordshire which have quite defeated 
inodern science. One of them, not long ago a very fine trout 
stream—and the brown trout is a sort of emblem of purity 
—is to-day entirely fishless: roach, dace, gudgeon, and 


crayfish (I think even sticklebacks) have gone the way of 
the finer fish. Explanations of authorities have all been in 
the nature of vague and sometimes foolish suggestions. Yet 
the causes cannot be very obscure compared with obscurities 
penetrated in other media. Our marine biologists are 
superior, perhaps, to our fresh-water biologists. Such expert 
work as has been expended on the scales of salmon—with 
marvellous results—has not been spent on the chemical 
and mechanical causes of water pollution. Some of the most 
deadly bacilli have been discovered ; but their known enemies 
are not present in some of the streams that have lost their 
denizens, 
* * * * 

In the other stream coarse fish abound and have multiplied 
much, but a certain number suffer from fungoid growths 
that need more special investigation than they have received. 
They are said to be less sensitive to pollution than the 
fresh-water crayfish, an interesting and succulent creature, 
which is curiously partial in its distribution. It abounds, 
indeed, perhaps nowhere else is it quite so flourishing, 
in the upper reaches of the Lea, from which every trout 
has vanished. Some local wise men say that where the 
crayfish do well there trout too may have their being. 
Incidentally, crayfish are set out by the gourmets as 
one of the native products wholly neglected in England ; and 
doubtless the reason is that few know how to cook them and 
not very many where to find them. Yet they abound and 
might easily be artificially multiplied. They would certainly 
be appreciated if we looked after them as the French do. On 
the subject of artificial preservation it is remarkable that the 
Roman snail is still not uncommon, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of famous Roman encampments. But this is a less 
obvious delicacy ! 

* 1 * * 
MALIGNED BEET. 

Farmers in many districts especially in East Anglia have been 
angered by an onslaught on sugar-beet and the form of its 
encouragement. The crop has saved a great number of farmers 
from bankruptcy, multiplied labour on the land and brought 
the nation as a whole considerable wealth. The extent of its 
cultivation is in some respects amazing. One single farmer in 
the eastern counties has himself well over 2,000 acres under 
beet. Ishould doubt whether there is any record in the history 
of British farming of so large a cultivation of an intensive crop. 
Of course the subsidy which established the crop, has been 
immense ; but it is a pity that Lord Olivier and others should 
exaggerate on this head. Sugar is only one of the valuable 
attributes of sugar-beet. You minimise by a large percentage 
the value of the crop by estimating solely the produce of sugar. 
All the by-products, especially the leaves and pulp are of high 
value ; and more than this, the deep roots acting as subsoilers 
permanently enrich the land. The crop is regenerating many 
English acres as it regenerated European soils when its culti- 
vation was enforced by Napoleon. 

* * * 


Tuk Star or HoLianp. 

It is the time of roses ; and though some lament the many 
plagues of the year roses are flowering supremely. Novelties 
are as many as ever; but wherever I go I find an increased 
preference for one species of considerable antiquity, as roses 
go. The world of county gardeners, if not of florists, becomes 
almost unanimous on the question of Etoile d’Hollande 
as the best of the reds and the sweetest. For some reason the 
individual flowers this year are of exceptional size. Among 
the newer roses both Betty Uprichard and Shot Silk (a name 
that is to be given to one of the new and strangest sweet-peas) 
have increased their reputation as ** good doers,” over and 
above their charm of Daily Mailish colour. It is worth notice 
that a number of prizes for table decoration have been won 
by the neat old gold-rose, Emma Wright. Almost the sweetest 
thing in my garden, as always about this date, is that robustious 
climbing briar, moschata floribunda. It outgrows even 
American pillar or Veilchen-blau and is infinitely more sweet 
and—to my view—more lovely. But the climbing habit 
is now being extended beyond the briars into every class 
of the genus. W. Breacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 
GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] ; 

Sir,—IJzzat is what India really wants. She wants prestige, 
position in the world, status. That is why she seized so 
quickly on the term “ Dominion status.” She wants the 
position in the world—the izzat—that Canada and Australia 
are accorded. 

Now, her izzat she must in the main win for herself. And 
she has indeed been greatly enhancing it during the last 
twenty or thirty years. She is making a big position for 
herself. Her sons are making it for her. Poets like Tagore, 
saints like Gandhi, statesmen like Srinivasa Sastri, philosophers 
like Radhakrishnan, scientists like Sir Jagadis Bose, cricketers 
like Dhuleep, are all of them making a name for India in the 
great world. They are bringing her izzat. 

But if India must do most for herself, and must refrain 
{now that she is so prominently in the world’s eye) from inepti- 
tudes, like burning the Simon Report, which lower her in 
world esteem, we also can help her. And we should be wise 
to raise India’s prestige, for the greater hers the greater ours. 
And we have in actual fact done some big things for India. 
We have not only definitely announced that the ultimate aim 
of our policy is the grant of responsible self-government, but 
we have also taken long steps in that direction. 

Can we do anything more for the izzai of India—anything 
more apart from the Reforms themselves ? I think that we 
can. We have already said that the goal is responsible govern- 
ment. But we have always added: within the Empire. 
I would leave it to India to say that—if she wishes. It is 
scarcely courteous to say it ourselves. After what India did 
for the Empire in the Great War our sense of what is fit and 
gracious should surely make us leave the word with her. When 
she is able to govern herself and has responsible government 
we would hardly force her against her own will to remain 
within the Empire. Then why not recognize that fact ? 
Why not give up talking of “ within the Empire”? Surely 
the fitting thing to do is to leave her to say for herself whether 
or no she will remain within the Empire ? 

Certainly she should be made aware that so long as she 
remains within the Empire the defence of her frontier by land 
and her coasts by sea is regarded by us as a matter of Imperial 
concern, and that if she wishes to make it her own and sole 
concern she would have to provide herself with naval, military, 
and air forces adequate to the purpose and with the High 
Command to direct them. But if she is to have responsible 
government surely she should also have the responsibility of 
deciding whether she would accept or reject the advantages 
of being included within the Empire ? 

So what I would suggest is that in the Preamble of the new 
Government of India Act the words “‘ as an integral part of 
Our Empire,” which occur in the Preamble of the present Act, 
should not be repeated. Instead, words might be inserted 
declaring that when India has achieved responsible self- 
government the Princes and people of India shall be left to 
decide for themselves whether India should remain an integral 
part of the Empire or commence a completely independent life. 

Critics will say that great risk will be involved in such an 
announcement. Doubtless it will. We can do nothing in 
India that will not involve risk. And to do nothing would 
involve us in the greatest risk of all. What then shall we do ? 
That thing which is the least risky ? Certainly not. Safety 
first is good enough for London streets, but not for Imperial 
affairs. What we have to do is the right thing. And the 
right thing is that which conduces to the highest good ; that 
which brings both India and Great Britain honour among the 
nations. And what brings India and Great Britain honour 
among the nations is the knowledge and feeling that England 
has no desire or intention merely to dominate India, and that 
India, if she remains an integral part of the British Empire, 
remains there of her own free will and accord. 

This much we can do to aid India in raising her izzat in the 
world. And we should not do less. Again I say, India’s 
izzat is our izzat. We rise and fall together.—I am, Sir, &c., 

‘ FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 

Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall. 


the Editor | 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—May I use a little of your space in order to express an 
opinion on the fundamental faults in Britain’s dealings with 
India? In my view, these faults are two—one official and 
one private. The official fault is that of motherliness. It is 
assumed by all parties that Indians as a whole are incapable 
of forming right judgments and doing things for themselves. 

How much more acceptable the Simon Report would have 
been if the commission had included an Indian. As it is, 
sensitive Indians cannot but regard that useful document as 
parental advice from the mother of Parliaments. They may 
have to fall in with their mother’s kindly-meant planning of 
their future, but they would have given much more eager co- 
operation if they had been made to feel that the plans for their 
destiny were partly of their own making. 

Another aspect of this point is that it is much easier to 
criticize than to do things. In common with the rest of 
humanity Indians are lazy ; and they are probably not wholly 
displeased that the motherliness of England should force them 
into the position of critics. It is so much easier and so much 
better fun to print scurrilous abuse in newspapers than to draft 
a constitution. 

May I give an example of what I mean from my own 
experience ? When I first commanded a company of Indian 
infantry, my Indian officers would bring before me at orderly 
room every morning a set of petty problems for consideration. 
It might be that a sepoy had lost a pair of boots, or that a 
mule had developed a sore back. The procedure was for the 
senior Indian officer to expound the whole story (with 
promptings from his juniors), and end up with the question, 
** Kia karengi? ” (What is to be done about it ?) which in 
the Indian officer's mind meant ‘“ What is the company 
commander going to do about it ? ” 

Before I had learnt wisdom, I used to rack my brains till a 
solution to the problem of the boots or the mule emerged. If 
the solutions were wrong, } was to blame. But, after a while, 
it occurred to me suddenly that I was doing work which could 
very easily have been done by the Indian officers. 

At orderly room on the day following this revelation, I 
listened carefully to the first tale of woe, then quickly jumped 
in with ‘“‘ Kia karengi?” before the Indian officers had a 
chance of saying it. They were pained and surprised, and 
looked at one another as if to say, “‘ The sahib is not playing 
the game according to the rules. It was for us to ask, ‘ Kia 
karengi ?’” 

I insisted on their finding a solution to the problem, which 
they did easily—not perhaps in the same way as I should have 
done, but equally effectively. And so, in quite a short time, 
my orderly room work was cut down by half, and the useful- 
ness and prestige of the Indian officers was doubled. 

I contend that the home Government and the Government 
of India should make a habit of asking ‘* Kia karengi ? ” more 
often. 

The private fault I have to find in our dealings with Indians 
is that of rudeness. Many official and unofficial Anglo- 
Indians tacitly admit their personal limitations by trying to 
bolster up what they call the white man’s superiority with 
insolence towards the people among whom they live. This 
rests on the assumption that every Englishman from the Welsh 
miner to the Chancellor of Oxford University is the superior 
of every Indian from the driver of an ox-cart to Sir Jagadis 
Bose. : 

This illogical rudeness is carried into more subtle effect by 
the exclusion of Indians from many sporting clubs. In 
Bombay there are two important clubs, one of which admits 
anybody whose position and behaviour conform to the 
ordinary club standards. And it is a very congenial ren- 
dezvous. The other club admits only Europeans, and so 
asserts the social superiority of a Brixton born and educated 
bank clerk over an Eton and Cambridge educated raja of 
immemorial breeding. 

In discussing this question with Anglo-Indians, one is often 
answered by the absurd question, ‘“* How would you like your 
sister to marry an Indian ?” as if one’s sister were bound to 
marry every member of every club to which one belonged. 

People whose minds work in that way should be kept under 
control. 
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However light it may be, Indians are bound to chafe under 
the yoke of British supremacy until the faults of motherliness 
and rudeness are eradicated.—I am, Sir, &c. 

DoNnaLp ANDERSON. 
(Captain, late Indian Army.) 
Junior Naval and Military Club, 96 Piccadilly, W. 1. 


THE SIMON COMMISSION’S REPORT 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—On one essential point, the defence of India, you have 
misread the proposals of the Simon Commission. They con- 
template the permanent retention of the present Indian Army 
under Imperial control for external defence, and advise the 
creation of a new Indian Army which might be controlled by 
a Minister for the purpose of internal order. They no doubt 
plead for the continued Indianization of the Army, but cer- 
tainly not with the ultimate aim of transferring it to the 
control of a self-governing India. Some passages are annexed 
to this letter to prove this contention. They will show that 
you are wrong in saying in one place “ the defence of India 
should remain an imperial obligation while the Indianization 
of the Army was being pressed steadily forward,” and later on 
‘the defence of the frontiers should be a strictly Imperial 
obligation for the present.” The limitation as to time, implied 
in the italicized expressions is not the Commissioners’ but 
yours. 

‘India and Britain are so related that Indian defence cannot, 
now or in any future time which is within sight, be regarded as a 
matter of purely Indian concern.” (Para. 208.) 

““It seems to us that the only possible method would be to 
recognize that the protection of the frontiers of India, at any rate 
for a long time to come, should not be regarded as a function of the 
Indian Government in relation with an Indian Legislature, but as 
a matter of supreme concern to the whole Empire, which can only 
be effectively organized and controlled by an Imperial agency.” 
(Parva. 208.) 

“If and when the Government of India became responsible to a 
Central Legislature, it would first. be necessary to ensure co-operation 
by definite agreement (between the Indian Government and Imperial 
authorities) and to devise machinery for settling differences or 
resolving deadlocks.” (Para. 210.) 

—I am, Sir, &c., V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI. 

Kensington Palace Mansions, W. 8. 

[The passages quoted do not suggest ‘‘ permanent retention.” 
—Eb., Spectator. | 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

Sir,—The Commission’s recommendations are in the main 
very sound. They have asserted the supremacy of the British 
Parliament, and its intention to maintain peace and order in 
India. By keeping control of the Army in British hands, and 
by the retention of the “ over-riding powers ” of the Viceroy 
and Governors, they have insured the keeping of the peace at 
any rate. Dominion status has been relegated to its right 
place in the far future, and the system of Dyarchy abolished 
as a deadly failure. 

But with the best intentions they have made two fatal mis- 
takes—first in proposing to place the Police under Indian 
Ministers. British control is just as necessary in the Police as 
in the Army. That will probably be put right in Parliament. 

But the ‘“ Himalayan error’ they have unfortunately 
fallen into, which must have the most disastrous effects if 
allowed to go through, is the proposal to give ** full autonomy ” 
in the Provinces, and ‘ immensely increased powers of self- 
government,” over a much larger area than was covered by 
the ** transferred subjects ’ of the present system. 

Dyarchy failed because it attempted some approach to 
** democracy,” which is ** diametrically opposed to the whole 
social complex,” yet it is proposed to go on working on the 
same principles that caused that failure !_ The results logically 
cannot be anything but a worse failure. 

The ‘ responsible Government * with electors and elected 
entirely uneducated in political responsibilities will go on 
passing perverse and absurd measures and resolutions (as they 
have been doing during the last ten years) which the Governor, 
to preserve anything like a sane Government, must go on 
*‘ overriding,’ with the result that he will be involved 
in a long-drawn-out dog-fight, with the maximum amount of 
friction, and virulent racial ill-feelings, which will make his 
life intolerable and must end in an outburst of violence. 

We have seen in Bengal exactly what will happen (on a 
larger scale)—a constant incoherent muddle, and a frequent 
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deadlock. The Commission saw plainly enough that ‘ Western 
democracy may not be as suitable for Indians as the personal 
tule they prefer, and have been accustomed to,” but had not 
the courage of their opinions. 

The other recommendations are generally sound, especially 
as to the Central Legislature and the Separation of Burma ; 
and if the two mistakes described above are put right we shall 
have every cause to be grateful to the Commission for their 
two and a-half years of anxious hard work. 

In Volume I they have certainly done an inestimable 
service in drawing up such a sound and comprehensive array 
of the facts of a very complicated situation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

16 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. F. R. Baciey. 


A POLITICIAN IN A DIFFICULTY 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. ] 

Str,—To an old Free Trader the present economic controversy 
raises many problems of absorbing interest, which are, how- 
ever, extremely difficult of solution. What the existing 
school of Free Traders refuse to recognize is that Free Trade 
has in practice quite ceased to exist. In the old days Protec- 
tionists were on very disputable ground when they argued 
that the success of a Free Trade policy was contingent on 
reciprocity, or in other words, that free imports were only 
justifiable when there was a corresponding free admission to 
our own exports on the part of the foreigner. But all this 
belongs to a bygone controversy. During the present century, 
however, and more particularly since the War, the whole 
question has been put on to an entirely new footing owing 
to the increasing prevalence of statutory wages and hours of 
work, based on an arbitrary standard of living. If this 
standard were assessed on actual economic conditions, that is, 
on the productive value of the work given in exchange, there 
is much that could be said in favour of the practice. Unfor- 
tunately, this is far from being the case. 

Take as an example the great industry of agriculture. If 
the statutory wage were fixed in terms of wheat or other 
agricultural produce, there would be a logical basis for it, 
and much embittered controversy over the wages question 
might be avoided. But under existing circumstances the 
wage is an impossible one for the average arable farmer. 

Or take again the wages and hours of railwaymen, which 
were fixed by statute in terms of gold during a period of high 
war-time prices. Gold prices have since then declined very 
heavily, and with them the economic value of men’s labour, 
yet the wages remain as they were, and this reacts very 
seriously on every industry in the country. Perhaps no other 
single cause contributes more to the existing general trade 
depression 

So much has recently been spoken and written about wage 
conditions in other industries, such as coal, iron, and steel, 
that there is no occasion here to dwell on them. If it were 
practicable that the wages and hours of labour abroad could 
be levelled up to the standard prevailing here, it would be 
possible to advocate a whole-hearted Free Trade policy for 
this country. Once, however, a wage is legalized which is 
not justified by existing economic conditions, it is an artificial 
wage, and cannot be permanently retained and enforced 
except by artificial means. This necessarily involves an 
interference with true Free Trade somewhere, and there can 
be no reason in the nature of things why this interference 
should not be in the region of our imports from abroad rather 
than in other departments of our economic life.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GEORGE BRISCOE, 

Hildon House, Broughton, Hampshire. 


SHOULD THE PUBLIC KNOW? 
AN OUTSIDE OPINION 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—Might I be permitted as an unbiassed outsider to 
express an opinion on the issued raised by the letter of Lord 
Rothermere to Mr. P. J. H. Hannon? My concern is solely 
with the principle involved, apart from personalities—a prin- 
ciple which applies to the constitutional form of Government 
everywhere. 

Unquestionably there is something baffling about Lord 
Rothermere’s proposal, frankly put forward though it was. 
What is the position ? Lord Rothermere has no faith in Mr, 
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Baldwin’s leadership. Instead, therefore, of declaring that he 
would support the Conservative ticket only if Mr. Baldwin is 
eliminated as a Leader, he wrote to the effect that he would 
accept Mr. Baldwin on condition that he be reduced to a 
figurehead. Now, that could hardly be made to work out 
well. Responsibility without freedom of action is meaningless. 
No one appreciates this more than Lord Rothermere himself. 
To the question: ‘Should the Public Know ? ”—thus 
pointedly posed, and implying Should the Public be Asked— 
my answer must be in the negative. Neither, by the way, do 
J take kindly to the Referendum, partaking as it does of the 
nature of direct action. Representative Government is based 
upon trust, not upon knowledge. In the full daylight of know- 
ledge there would be no occasion for confidence to come into 
play ; there would be no margin left for faith.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
GABRIEL WELLS. 
Carlton Mansion, 14 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC CONGRESS 

[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—The bold advertisement of the Anglo-Catholic Congress 
in the Church and Empire Supplement to the Times must, 
instinctively, raise some questions in many minds. The 
noble barque with its swelling sails impressed with the sacred 
monogram stands, presumably, for Anglo-Catholicism. 
Whither away ? we ask. We are bound for the conversion 
of England, is the answer. Good luck betide, for the Roman 
Catholic barque has been equally set upon this course these 
many years. 

The first sight of the ship in the advertisement recalled to 
me Renan’s closing words in Les Apétres, as he visualizes 
the commencement of the great Christian Odyssey—** Already 
the apostolic barque has spread its sails, the wind sighs and 
aspires only to carry upon its wings the words of Jesus.” 
And it is deplorable, with such a worthy object as the 
conversion of our Fatherland, that there cannot be some sort 
of spiritual rationalization, that is, the elimination of 
bitterness and friction between the different sections of the 
Christian fellowship, so that, with undivided attention, they 
could unite in attacking the common enemy. 

As a reader of the Church: Times, I notice its almost 
contemptuous pity for Wesleyans and other Nonconformists, 
and it would approve of the recent declaration of one of the 
Bishops, who gave it as an outstanding sign of his integrity 
of purpose, that he had never, and never intended to, preach 
in a Nonconformist chapel. Now, the Church Times would 
desire reunion with the Roman Church, but The Tablet is 
as contemptuously pitiful of what it calls the “ High 
Anglicans” as the Church Times is of the Wesleyans and 
others. 

This spirit of bitterness (which cannot come from above) 
makes one not a little sad. That the Sacrament of Unity 
should be selected as the chief dividing point seems peculiarly 
fatal. And as one gazes on the brave barque of Anglo- 
Catholicism, he wouid, from his heart, desire that the winds 
which inspire its progress might have no other aspiration 
than that mentioned by Renan. Because it aspires to carry 
rather more than that burden, one can but fear that the 
vessel will never reach its coveted port—the conversion of 
England.—I am, Sir, &c., CnHURCHMAN. 


THE CHURCH IN JAPAN 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—I was much interested to read the article by the Rev. 
W. F. France which appeared in your issue of June 21st 
regarding the Church in Japan. I was surprised, however, 
to find no reference to the oldest known religion of Japan— 
Shintoism—for it teaches that we are divine spirits, and 
“that this muddy vesture of decay,” to quote the words of 
Shakespeare, is not the real man. I was living in Japan 
during the Russo-Japanese War, and I remember reading of 
a soldier who, in making his will during the siege of Port 
Arthur, wrote: ‘‘ If I become a spirit before Port Arthur,” 
and not as a Western soldier would write: “If I am killed 
before Port Arthur.’ The commander of the Japanese 
armies then, General Nogi, issued an address when the 
fortress had fallen, “‘' To the spirits of those who had fallen 
in the siege,” of which a rough translation is as follows; 


“You have faced the rigours of the Manchurian winter, you 
have braved the shot and the shell of the enemy, it has not 
been your privilege to hand over the fortress to our beloved 
Emperor, but your help, and your example have given us 
that great honour.” These are two illustrations of what 
the Japanese owe to the teaching of Shintoism. 

Mr. France refers to the ban on Christianity, which had 
existed for some two centuries. This was removed in 1872, 
and I am glad to learn that Sir Harry Parkes had a share 
in its removal. In the ’seventies of the last century Japan 
realized the disadvantages they were under as compared with 
the Western Powers, and for an explanation of this they sent 
Commissions to the West to inquire into the methods of the 
latter. As results they adopted the naval system of England, 
the military system of Germany, the laws of France and 
Germany in legal matters, and the highly protective policies 
of Germany and America. A special commission was also 
sent to inquire into the religions of the West, but as a result 
they decided to make no change, as in the translated report 
of the Commissioners: ‘“* The morality of the West was in 
no way superior to that of the peoples of the Island Empire.” 
The Commissioners did their work with Japanese thorough- 
ness, and as an instance I would refer to a wonderful poem 
by the Russian poet and mystic, Derzhavin, ‘‘ An Ode to 
God,” which has been translated into Japanese, and 
emblazoned in gold, on silk tapestry, is hung in the principal 
Buddhist temple in Tokyo. 

That the Japanese believe in the power of religion is 
shown by an announcement of the Vice-Minister for Home 
Affairs in 1912 to the press representatives of Tokyo. In 
this he stated that religion is indispensable for uplifting the 
morals and insuring the peace and progress of Japan, that 
education by itself was not enough, and that the three 
religions of Japan—Shintoism, Buddhism and Christianity— 
must be recognized and honoured by the State, so that they 
could together work for the moral and social well-being of 
the State. He further pointed out that of late years the 
people of Japan have come to look down on all religions, 
but the three great religions of the country should work 
together for the public weal. The Vice-Minister further 
added that whilst he had no idea of the amalgamation of the 
three religions, Christianity should be given an equal status 
with the other two, which was the first official recognition 
of Christianity as a religion of Japan. As a result the three 
religions had a conference, which was attended by 50 Buddhists, 
15 Shintoists and 7 Christian representatives, to name the 
latter in alphabetical order Anglican, Baptist, Congregational- 
ist, Greek, Methodist, Presbyterian and Roman. At the 
conference a resolution was passed in conformity with the 
views of the Vice-Minister, who was present with other 
Japanese officials. 

As a result of this conference a Department of Religions 
has been formed in Japan, which can always be referred to 
for advice by the Government on moral questions. The 
latest action of this Department is to appoint a representative 
to work with the World Conference for International Peace 
through Religion, a wonderful Alliance which is the outcome 
of the Carnegie Peace Movement, and which works on 
similar but broader lines tran our World Alliance for the 
Promotion of International Friendship through the Churches. 
Japan is, I believe, the first country which has called in 
religion to work with the State on behalf of Peace, and it 
is an action which all the Christian Powers should haste. 
to follow.—I am, Sir, &c., J. WILLIAMSON JONES. 


THE LABOUR PARTY AND PROTECTION 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
S1r,—It is interesting to see how academic theories fare when 
they are up against the hard facts of actual experience. How 
would Mrs. Hamilton’s panacea—viz., “ action through the 
International Labour Office” apply in the following instance ? 
At the recent meeting of the firm of Guest, Keen and Nettlefold, 
the chairman complained of the importation of large quantities 
of iron and steel from India, which material was sold at less 
than what the cost of its manufacture would be in England. 
There was nothing to indicate that this material was ““dumped” 
or that shipments would not continue from India. The 
inference I take from this is that these transactions are profit- 
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able to the Indian iron and steel industries and not the result 
of a temporary excess in India to be sacrificed at the best 
available price. I do not know the rates of wages paid in the 
Indian steel industries, but I do know that in agriculture there 
is a vast difference between wages paid for similar work in the 
two countries and so one is safe in assuming that this very great 
disparity exists in the steel industry. 

The Washing ton Convention may be successful in adjusting 
minor differences in wages and conditions that exist in Europe, 
but I cannot see it being successful when it attempts to apply 
its methods to the very much lower standards of the East. 

If the matter were not so serious, Mrs. Hamilton’s views 
would be rather amusing, in view of the recent report issued 
by her political taskmasters—I mean, of course, the Report 
of the Economic Committee of the Trade Union Congress.— 
I am, Sir, &c., SYDNEY BUCHANAN. 

Artro House, Harlech, Merioneth. 


* ENGLISH” OR “BRITISH ” 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
S1r,—Censors during the War would often permit the use of 
the words Scottish, Weish or English, but nothing more 
precise. Whenever my colleagues and I took advantage of 
this concession and spoke of English troops, some angry and 
parochial Scotsman would write to protest; and it is not 
unknown for too careful sub-editors to change English, 
meaning English, into British. Since we all speak English, or 
try, to, there is good reason on occasion for using English in the 
wider as well as the narrower sense. 

Perhaps I may use this occasion to explain a fact that pained 
many parents of English soldiers. Only Canadians and 
Australians were grouped in permanent corps or, later, armies 
Since the German Intelligence could always locate and identify 
a corps or army, but not necessarily a division, it became 
almost a standing order to War Correspondents that the only 
words of identification they might use were ‘ Canadian ” of 
** Australian.”” This is the sole reason why English, Scottish, 
Welsh, Irish, New Zealand, South African, and other troops 
usually received no specific mention; and a permanently 
wrong impression was conveyed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wheathampstead, Herts. W. Beacu THOMAS. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—Just because I am Perfervid Scot I dislike when my 
countrymen write, as ““Thistle” does in your issue of 21st June, 
to point out the obvious. There is a certain lack of dignity 
in his criticism worthy of Richie Moniplies, but now out of 
place. Is it not enough that we give such men as Haig and 
Balfour for the country’s service without demanding the 
advertisement ? We have never lacked great men at any 
period, but to insist on the fact is a Scottish type of meticulous- 
ness which lends support to the legend that we also lack 
humour. The Spectator should, of course, have remained 
essentially Scottish in its genius, but Hutton and Townsend and 
especially St. Loe Strachey gave it that ‘“ thraw ” which has 
terided to make it, until recent years, a foreign paper read in 
Sco.land. After reading the Spectator for more than thirty years, 
Iam certain its outlook gets broader, and therefore more British. 
Can you or any reader tell where Rintoul was born ?— 
Iam, Sir, &c., AYRSHIRE. 

|The answer is “ at Tibbermuir, Perthshire.”’—Eb. Spectator.] 


BUTCHERY HORSES IN FRANCE 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Srr,—Readers of the Spectator will greatly rejoice at the news 
Sir Robert Gower was able to impart to the annual meeting of 
the R.S.P.C.A., last week, viz., the conclusion of an agreement 
between the authorities at Vaugirard Horse Abattoir and 
the Council of the R.S.P.C.A., whereby the former undertook 
that all horses at Vaugirard should be slaughtered by the 
Humane Killer and that the Society’s English representative 
in Paris (an ex-artillery officer) should have a free pass admit- 
ting to all parts of the slaughter house, on any day, and at 
any time, and the Society agreed to supply the required imple- 
ments and ammunition fora year. This is the most important 
step forward which has yet taken place, and all those to whom 
a horse has no nationality will rejoice that this arrangement, 
covering all horses, and not merely those—be they few or 


many—sent direct from England to this abattoir, has been 
secured by negotiation. 

Whatever be the fate of the Bill, now hung up in Com- 
mittze, the present agreement comes at once into operation 
and. now it is up to every decent English citizen to see that 
the Humane Slaughter Bill (England). is no longer delayed, 
but that all English cattle, sheep and pigs share in the same 
benefit which is thus secured to horses slaughtered at 
Vaugirard, and also at Lyons where the municipal authorities 
have entered into a like agreement with the R.S.P.C.A.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Evita Warp 

Acton Burnell, Salop. 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE QUESTIONS 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Str,—With all respect to your answers to Miss Crawford’s 
questions last week, I beg to reject your far-fetched and 
unconvincing explanation of *‘ loggerheads.”” The term is 
derived from ‘ leaguer,” and expresses that state of affairs 
when besiegers and besieged have sapped, and counter 
sapped, to a point where neither can proceed further, and 
there arises that state of passive hostility indicated by the 
expression to be “ at loggerheads.”’ There is a place outside 
Oxford still known as “ loggerheads,” recalling the siege 
of that town by the Parliamentary army. 

‘To take the cake” has nothing to do with the ancient 
Greeks. The expression refers to the prize awarded, in 
the shape of a cake, to the successful couple in that form 
of competition known among the negroes of the United States 
as a “ cake-walk.”—I am, Sir, &c., C. Russet, 

Montreux Palace Hotel. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA 
May I correct one point in my former article ? The amenities 
between the two races have undoubtedly improved in certain 
ways in the Civil Services, especially at the centre. There, 
things are not.as bad as they were ten years ago. But in 
other directions the racial evil is still acute-—C. F. ANDREWs. 


THE HaAmpsteEAD GARDEN SUBURB INSTITUTE. 

We are asked to give notice of an appeal—deserving if 
ever there was one—on behalf of the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb Institute. It is thanks to the untiring energy of 
Dame Henrietta Barnett that this Institute, which began 
twenty years ago with nine students, has now one thousand 
eight hundred fee-paying members as well as uncounted 
hundreds who attend its outside activities. The unique 
educational opportunities afforded by this Institute to people 
of all ages and class, en any subject, and its high ideals are 
such that we hope the appeal put forward for money to build 
an Art School and Hostels for the students will have a generous 
response. Her Majesty the Queen has graciously intimated 
to Dame Henrietta Barnett her hope to be able to open, 
on Saturday, July 19th, at 3.15, ‘“* The Crewe Hall,” which 
is the third block of Sir Edwin Lutyens’ beautiful building 
in the Central Square. 


THe Cuurcn oF ENGLAND AND REUNION. 

Not only has the Church of England never adopted the 
word ‘ Protestant,” but on the contrary in Convocation 
definitely refused to do-so at the bidding of William IIT.— 
T. ARNOLD Hyper, Avonwick, S. Devon. 

SAFETY FOR PEDESTRIANS. 

If pedestrians still continue to be killed by thousands, and 
crippled by tens of thousands in Great Britain every year, 
it is because they do not realize how easy it would be for them 
to defend themselves and their children from further slaughter, 
mutilation and disablement, by the irresistible force of their 
combined votes. The pedestrians outnumber the owners of 
motor vehicles in Great Britain in the ratio of twenty to one ; 
and every adult pedestrian (male and female) has a vote. 
They are, therefore, in a position to claim from the British 
Government, for their protection, a drastic limitation of speed, 
through the compulsory use of speed: governors by all motor 
vehicles. As a proof that. speed governors are practical, I 
must add that every motor vehicle used by every post office 
in the United States is equipped with a governor, limiting its 
speed, automatically, to a safe and reasonable figure, for its 
own safety, that of. the mails, and of the public. The highest 
speed thus permitted by the United States Post. Office, in 
country districts, is twenty miles an hour ; within city limits, 
from 12 to 14 miles an hour. There are more than 51,000 such 
post offices, serving an area of 3,567,563 square miles, much 
of it mountainous.—BERTRAND SHADWELL, ‘Rome, 
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Some Books 


Bristor in the Middle Ages was a thriving port, but with the 
discovery of America and the opening of the trade with the 
East Indies she became second only to London. Her great 
days are recalled in Commander J. W. Damer Powell’s learned 
and exhaustive work on Bristol Privateers and Ships of War 
(Arrowsmith, 31s. 6d.), which records the ships built at 
Bristol and gives some account of their doings, especially in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The warships included 
the notorious ‘ Hermione,’ whose crew mutinied in 1797, mur- 
dered their tyrannical Captain Pigot, and gave up the vessel 
to the Spaniards. The Bristol privateer captains inc!uded 
Martin Pring, famous for his exploits against the Portuguese 
in the Indian seas, and Woodes Rogers, whom Dampier has 
celebrated in his journals. The author has a good deal to say 
also about the adventures of Bristol merchantmen like the 
‘Jacob,’ captured in 1621 by Algerian pirates and retaken 
by her four apprentices, who carried their ship into San 
Luear, “* where they sold the nine Turks for galley slaves for 
a good sum of money.”” Commander Damer Powell's book is 
the outcome of much patient research, and forms a really 
valuable contribution to the history of English maritime 
enterprise. It is well produced and admirably illustrated, and, 
as is fitting, comes from a Bristol press. 
* * * * 

Few people who are not archaeologists realize how many 
substantial relics of the great monastic houses are still en- 
shrined in the public and endowed schools which now occupy 
their sites ; and how great a contribution these can make to 
our knowledge of mediaeval life. As Dr. Coulton reminds 
us in his introduction to Dover Priory, by C. R. Haines (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 30s.), the abbeys and _ priories, 
especially those lying on the great trade routes, were in 
close contact with secular life. Thus the story of the 
Priory, told in such careful detail by Mr. Haines, really 
involves the history of Dover itself; of the ebb and flow of 
travel between England and France, and the hopeless struggles 
of a small but independent Benedictine house to resist the 
encroachments of Canterbury. In his minute exploration of 
this liniited field Mr. Haines throws light on many interesting 
points. It is true that his notion of Benedictine life owes more 
to Dr. Coulton than to Abbot Butler ; and his account of the 
Opus Dei is hardly that of an expert liturgiologist. But his 
investigation of the priory finances, and his analysis of the 
library catalogue (which included numerous medical works, 
and such unexpected items as ‘“ Old Mother Trot”) are 
of real value to the student. Among the hors d@oeuvres which 
lighten the more solid sections of the work we note with 
particular pleasure that the outfit of a novice, as well as ‘i 
matras and ii par blankettys,” included ‘i furrypane.” For 
this agreeable addition to our domestic vocabulary, gratias 
agamus. 
* * * * 

If there must be hunters, surely Charles Sheldon. belonged 
to the inner ring of initiates who not only take pride in their 
craft but have a fellowship with the animal world. He was a 
hunter-naturalist, to whose experiences and observations 
zoology owes a great deal. He had in addition an appreciation, 
which was almost fanatical, of mountains and of all that was 
wildest and most remote in nature. No more fitting memorial, 
therefore, could have been devised than this posthumous 
volume, The Wilderness of Denali (Scribners. 21s.), which he 
was preparing from his Alaskan journals at the time of his 
death. . The editors have done their work well: the book 
is admirably and fully illustrated with photographs, and brief 
appendices summarise some of Sheldon’s most interesting 
discoveries. The journals themselves are of absorbing 
interest and show once more, as in California and in Mexico, 
the author’s exceptional gift of comradeship with the Indians. 
Is it too much to hope that, in gratitude to Charles Sheldon for 
his labours and discoveries, Denali, the Indian name, may be 
restored to the mountain now hideously known as McKinley ? 

* * * * 

In’ view of the forthcoming Lambeth Conference Mrs, 
Dorothy Gardiner’s careful Story of Lambeth Palace (Constable, 
15s.) should find many readers. It has an attractive preface 
by the late Archbishop, who encouraged the author to write 
the book. The theme is extensive, for from the late twelfth 


of the Week 


century, when Hubert Walter acquired the Manor by 
exchange with the See of Rochester, Lambeth has played 
a great part in the history of England. Mrs. Gardiner gives 
the history of the buildings and laments the ill fate that 
enabled Blore just a century ago to destroy much of the old 
palace and erect a new house for the Primate in what Sir 
Walter Scott described as ‘‘ the best Gothic taste,” Happily 
the chapel, Lollards’ and Morton’s Towers and other old 
portions of the vast fabric were spared. They kept great 
state in the old days. Cranmer was accused of being 
niggardly but it was found that he provided three well stocked 
tables for himself, his almoner and his steward. On the other 
hand he tried to *“‘ moderate the fare of Bishops’ tables,” 
allotting for an Archbishop six kinds of flesh and for a Bishop 
not more than five. An Archbishop might eat three partridges 
or six blackbirds, at a sitting, but a Bishop must be content 
with two partridges or four blackbirds—presumably baked 
inapie. Under the Commonwealth Laud’s home was used as a 
prison, and many of the occupants died there. The book is 
well illustrated and pleasantly written. 
* * * * 

Mr. R. H. Gretton is one of the few historical writers who 
have freed themselves from the text-book conventions and 
done some independent thinking. This characteristic is well 
shown in The King’s Majesty (Faber, 6s.), which is described 
as ‘* a study in the historical philosophy of modern Kingship.” 
His survey of our history from the Tudors onward is refresh- 
ingly honest, and includes an unexpected though well-deserved 
tribute to George III for his recovery of power from the corrupt 
Whig oligarchy. Mr. Gretton’s main contention is that a 
nation needs to realize its unity and finds that unity best 
expressed in kingship. ‘* The individual finds in himself a 
conviction, which he cannot by reasoning account for, that he 
is a personality. ‘The nation finds in itself an institution which 
equally. by reasoning is not to be accounted for but which, 
through and behind all the play of its inevitable differences, 
assures it of union.’ Mr. Gretton’s thoughtful little book 


deserves attention. 
* * * 


The newly-published edition of The Annals of Kirkby 
Lonsdale and Lunesdale in Bygone Days (Titus Wilson and 
Son, Kendal, 21s.) consists of 500 copies only, fifty of which 
are bound in leather (two guineas) and 450 in cloth (one 
guinea). Mr, Alexander Pearson has collected much inter- 
esting information regarding this district. We understand 
that, of the 500 copies published, all those bound in leather 
have been sold, and only 130 of the cloth-bound remain. 
We can thoroughly recommend Mr. Pearson’s work to all 
people who know, or would like to know, Westmorland in- 
timately and to any one interested in the compilation of 
local histories, for this is an excellent example of that difficult 
branch of research. 

* * * * 

Dr. Wolfgang Kohler is already widely known for his epoch- 
making and charmingly-written study of the Mentality of 
Apes. In a new book, Gestalt Psychology (G. Bell, 15s.), he 
seeks to give a more general application to the views he holds 
of the nature of the learning process in apes and men. Dr, 
KxGhler’s argument is a brilliant one, though parts of it are 
extremely speculative. Briefly, it states that, in addition to 
the formative influences of anatomical inheritance and environ- 
mental conditioning, a third factor is at work in shaping 
human reactions, that of the dynamic nervous system itself. 
The latter has the power of displaying patterns or gestalten 
of behaviour, which are new and complete wholes ; it is thus 
creative. Here in the eternal battle between vitalists and 
mechanists an intermediate position is held, similar to that of 
much current physics. Why do ‘“ wholes” occur, unpredict- 
able from the mere knowledge of their parts? It is interest- 
ing to find psychology at last concerning itself with this 


fascinating problem. 
* * * 


[The Report of the Competition on National Lotteries 
will be published in next week’s Spectator.| 
* * * * 
(‘‘ General Knowledge Competition” and ‘‘ More Books of the 
Week” will be found on pages 26 and 28.) 
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“Child Slavery” 


Child Slavery in. Hong Kong: the Mui Tsai System. By 
Lieut.-Comdr. and Mrs. Haslewood. (The Sheldon Press. 
2s. 6d.) 

Tuer British flag has floated over the colony of Hong Kong ever 
since 1841. It is the one bit of the British Empire in the 
whole of Far Cathay. Out of its total population of nearly 
800,000, about 785,000 are Chinese, and there is much coming 
and going from and to the mainland of China. To this beau- 
tiful island, eleven years ago, came an experienced officer of 
the British Navy to fill an Admiralty appointment, and when 
he and his wife took up their quarters and looked about them, 
they saw sights and heard sounds which caused them to make 
searching investigation. 

They noticed long processions of small children carrying 
burdens, often beyond their strength, up the steep paths of the 
Peak. They heard the scream of terror and pain from an 
eight-year-old child working in a house owned by Chinese 
close to their hotel. They learned from a sermon preached 
in the Cathedral by a brave chaplain that there were little 
Chinese children in the island who were ‘* owned and bought 
and sold” and that “the apathy and indifference of the 
greater number of the British people ”’ in the colony had _ per- 
mitted “so old-fashioned an evil to continue.” And they 
realized that ‘‘ beneath the flag of England small children and 
young girls were being sold and resold at a profit, bartered as 
human property,” and that “ the governing officials in the 
colony allowed these practices to go unprosecuted, thereby 
concurring in them.” 

Whatever others could condone or disregard, the thought of 
these things gave Commander Haslewood and his wife no rest. 
Mrs. Haslewood wrote to the Hong Kong papers and received 
valuable support ; her husband gave up his post sooner than 
fail to do his utmost for these helpless little slaves ; they have 
carried on the crusade to expose the evils of the Mui Tsai 
system ever since. 

This book tells the moving story. Everyone concerned for 
the credit of the British name and the protection of children 
from cruelty should read it. And everyone who does read it 
is bound to feel the force of its appeal and the necessity for 
more vigorous action to end a horrible scandal. 

The authors do not hesitate, as the title of their book shows, 
to describe the Mui Tsai system as it prevails in Hong Kong 
by the blunt name of “ Child Slavery.” Yet in the House of 
Commons the official answer has been given “* There is no form 
of slavery in force or recognized in Hong Kong,” and ten years 
ago, at the very time when Commander and Mrs. Haslewood 
began their investigations, the Colonial Office was issuing a 
statement which began “* Buying and selling of human beings 
does not take place in Hong Kong.” Where, then, does the 
truth lie? As for the appropriateness of calling the system 
** slavery,” the former Chief Justice of the island had no doubt 
about it. Sir John Smale, sitting in his own seat in the 
Supreme Court of the island, declared it to be ‘* Chinese slavery 
as it de facto exists in Hong Kong,” and denied that it could 
receive the sanction of British Law as a permitted ‘‘ Chinese 
custom.” His own estimate of the number of slaves at that 
time (1879) in the Colony amounted to 10,000 (though we do 
not notice this fact mentioned in the book before us); there 
seems to be no reason to suppose that the number is materially 
less to-day. As to the buying and selling of these children, the 
authors quote a case heard in the magistrate’s court at Hong 
Ixong on May 27th, 1921, where this tribunal of British justice 
had before it the complaint of a Chinese merchant that a Mui 
Tsai acquired six months before had been stolen from him by 
the defendant, a Chinese woman, who offered the excuse that 
the girl was ‘ willing to be sold as a slave in Macao.” There- 


upon the magistrate demanded ‘* What has that got to do with 
it? It is not your girl to be sold ; it is this gentleman’s girl.” 
And he sentenced the thief to three months’ imprisonment ! 
If a Mui Tsai was a chattel or an article of sale, this is intelli- 
gible: if she is a free human being, or at any rate is regarded 
as such by those who administer the law in Hong Kong, is 
not such a decision incomprehensible ?_ But the authors carry 
the matter further by printing in the appendix to their volume 
a deed of sale by a Chinese mother of her daughter aged 
eleven—price 240 dollars, receipt given, no right of redemption, 
purchaser guaranteed against interference, but once the goods 
are delivered—caveat emptor! Nothing more business-like can 
be imagined, even in the days of ‘“‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” But if 
this sort of transaction goes on in Hong Kong, what is the good 
of pretending that it does not amount to child slavery ? The 
money paid is never paid to the child ; the child receives no 
wages and has no contract ; the authors quote a case in which 
one of these helpless little creatures was sold and resold four 
times over. 

“The Mui Tsai is regarded by the Chinese as a purchased domestic 
and has been always so regarded. If kindly disposed the purchaser 
may treat her as a daughter, and this is undoubtedly the case in 
many instances. He may also treat her as a bit of his property to be 
used as he thinks fit.” 

This book gives a deeply interesting account of the recent 
history of efforts made by the Colonial Office to deal with this 
question. Mr. Churchill took it up with the Governor of Hong 
Kong in a strong despatch in 1922, declaring : 

** Unless I am able to state that this institution does not involve 
the slightest element of compulsory employment (which is the 
essence of slavery) and*that every Mui Tsai of a certain age is in 
law and practice free if she wishes to leave her adopted parents 
or employers, I cannot defend its existence in a British Colony.” 
The Governor answered that a scheme for the abolition of the 
system as soon as practicable was being drawn up, and Mr. 
Churchill replied : 

“T recognize that it must take a little time, but I am deter- 

mined to expedite it as much as possible, and I expect the change 
to be carried out within a year.” 
And Mr. Churchill confidently announced to the House of 
Commons, on March 21st, 1922, that ‘‘ orders had been given 
to the Hong Kong Government to abolish the system within 
one year.” ‘Yet six years afterwards, as Lord Passfield points 
out in his despatch of August, 1929, ** the most that can be said 
is that there is no reason to believe that the number of Mui 
Tsai in the Colony has increased.” 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Commander and Mrs. 
Haslewood give to the chapter which follows the heading ‘ A 
Pledge Unhonoured.” The Ordinance of 1923 contained 
provisions under which, at any rate, existing Mui Tsai might be 
registered, so that the further buying and selling of these 
children, which was declared illegal, might be more effectively 
prevented. But until within the last six months no attempt 
has been made to put registration into force ; without it, the 
proximity of China makes the task of the officials in enforcing 
the Ordinance (even if they were zealously pursuing it) doubly 
difficult ; and even now the authors of this book declare that 
registration is not being effectively enforced. 

‘** When we were in Hong Kong,” they sum up, ‘‘ we were 
told that the Mui Tsai system would eventually be ended, not 
by the local Government, but by public opinion in England.” 

Unless the British people is content to be lulled again into 
indifference by an Ordinance on paper, public opinion will 
insist that child slavery in Hong Kong must really end. | This 
little book will do much to inform the public mind and rouse 
the public conscience on a tragic situation which should leave 
none of us unmoved. KATHLEEN SIMON. 


And Shall Trelawny Die? 


The Friend of Shelley : A Memoir of Edward John Trelawny. 
By H. J. Massingham. (Cobden Sanderson. 21s.) 

Ir is a matter for wonder that in this age of intensive dusting 

in the corners of the room of Time, nobody has picked out 

Trelawny as an object for the critical feather-brush. The 

most obscure. figures in, literary history have received the 

attention of both English and American thesis-mongers ; 


yet here is one of the most picturesque characters of the 
Romantic Movement who. has lain neglected until Mr. 
Massingham bethought himself of this enthusiastic task. 
How he must have congratulated himself! For in Trelawny 
was a being after his own heart, if one may judge by his 
present book. Trelawny was the embodiment of all privateers, 
of individualism overflowing with boyish exuberance. 
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Mr. Massingham writes in the same mood. He is a militant 
Romantic banging the drums and cymbals of his faith at the 
street corners. Sometimes his strident voice cracks in the 


_effort to make itself heard above this loud percussion, and 


we detect him in the act of watching his audience to see 
what effect his provocative and superlative pronouncements 
are having. His style is bound to show the strain, and it 


-endeavours to keep pace with his splenetic fury by throwing 


out new-coined words. He speaks of Byron “ following a 
vagrom fancy.” His excessive excitement vents itself— 
in his style at least—in two other ways: he really chucks 
words about, speaking, for instance, of Byron as “ a pregnant 
example of the havoc that external surroundings can work 


-upon social greatness.” Again, Mr. Massingham’s  im- 


petuosity of temper tends to bottle-neck his phrases, with 
the result that his metaphors are frequently telescoped, 


their significance becoming so tangled as to be only half- 


caught through the knots of unconscious humour. He 
describes Byron as “the poet of the midnight oil,’ and 
refers to him as “escaping capture by the Turks by the 
skin of his teeth.” He says that Shelley was “* oblivious to 
the decrees of bread and butter’; and in another connexion 
he asks us to “ glance for a moment at anthropology.” 

It is inevitable that a temperament which can so agitate 
a writer’s style must also affect his ideas. One feels that 
some little incident or characteristic, once it has aroused 
him to impatience, will upset the balance of his judgment. 
So it proves to be with Mr. Massingham, and this despite 
the fact that he is so uproariously and boyishly on the side 
of the angels. He hates officialdom, cant, self-interest ; 
and one may show where he stands in social, political, and 
moral views by quoting a representative passage. ‘* The 
tenacity of Trelawny’s love was so great that, more than 
half a century later, when Alastors wandered no further than 
the garden gate and the sword of liberty was beaten into 
a periwigged poker for stirring the warmth into the coat- 
tails of family pomp, he used to forget the asphyxiated age 
in which he lived and, slipping down the incline of the years, 
talk as though the fire in Shelley’s eyes still glowed through 
the darkness.” So much for the Victorians ! 

For some reason, however, Mr. Massingham has his knife 
into Mary Shelley. He calls her a snob, a bourgeoise, a strait- 
laced prig, “* a woman with no real understanding of Shelley’s 
nature, no sympathy with his mind, and with half an allegiance 
given to the forces of conformity which hounded him out of 
England.” These views are held of the girl who at the 
age of seventeen ran off with the poet to France, her worldly 
possessions being the black silk dress which she was wearing : 
the girl who bore her lover two children before marriage ; 
who housed and nursed her step-siste¥ at the birth of Byron’s 
child Allegra, although by so doing she provoked the gossip 
of the English countryside that the child was Shelley’s in- 
cestuous offspring : the woman who lived down the crushing 
influence of her childhood forced in the intellectual hothouse 
of Godwin’s home, and so matured herself that she could 
bear, without undue anguish, the spiritual storms provoked 
in Shelley’s soul by the beauty and inspiration of other women 
at times when she, his wife, was too debilitated by pregnancy 
and the sordid care of her children to be able to match herself 
against these rivals. This was the woman who afterwards 
devoted the remaining thirty years of her life to the editing 
of Sheliey’s work, and the propagation of his fame, upholding 
them even against the bigoted family pride of his father, 
and thereby depriving her own son of a regular income, 
so that she had to scribble to pay for his education herself. 
Mr. Massingham’s prejudice seems to be due to the fact 
that Mary was embarrassed when Shelley bathed naked in 
front of Italian ladies, or walked with her while wearing 
trousers that were grotesquely small. It is true that Trelawny 
wrote outrageous things about her ; but we know Trelawny’s 
irresponsible pen. He may have said, ‘* Mary is the most 
conventional slave I ever met”; but may not such spleen 
from a hot-tempered and self-indulgent egotist be a signal of 
the pique caused by Mary’s refusal to marry him? In 
spite of his words, he did not hesitate to send his natural 
child to Mary when he wanted it educated in England. 

The truth is, that Trelawny was an unreliable adventurer, 
with very little sense of responsibility towards either society 
or individuals. Like all people who are controlled by moods 


LJ 


rather than by principles, he contradicted himself unscru- 
pulously, and in every way lived up to the judgment which 
Byron delivered on him, that he was “an inveterate liar.” 

But his lies were those of the little girl who told her mother 
that she had seen an elephant in the garden, or of the knight- 
at-arms who “ met a lady in the meads.” Mr. Massingham 
is right in saying that Trelawny was a primitive ; but it must 
not be forgotten that Shelley looked upon him as a charming 
savage ; fierce, unreliable, and superbly generous. He did 
not make an intimate of him, for he was too violent, too 
narcissan, for so close a relationship. The poet was amused 
by him. It is the more to Trelawny’s credit that in return 
this untamable egotist should have worshipped the poet, 
carrying the influence of his greatness as the proudest and 
the only stable glory through a long life of eighty-eight 
passion-ridden years. 

I have said little about Mr. Massingham’s vivid and pic- 
turesque study, for my angry defence of the maligned Mary 
has sidetracked me. I blame Mr. Massingham for this 
digression. He should not be so magnificently, honestly, and 
provokingly wrong ! RicuarpD CHurci. 


In Caligine 
& 
The Dark. By Archibald Weir, M.A. (Basil Blackwell. Oxford. 
10s. 6d.) 

TuosE who are sensitive to the subtle movements of the 
spirit must have observed during the last few years a trend 
towards the recovery of that sense of mystery and transcend- 
ence, of the unsearchable character of the springs of human 
life, which has marked the lift of the wave in every genuine 
revival of religion. The pretensions of physical science to 
‘** explain” our situation have displayed their own futility. 
Science itself now tends to approach the frontiers of the 
mysterious, and confesses the symbolic character of the 
** objects’ with which it deals. In philosophy the cheerful 
impertinences of the pragmatists and the neat formulae of 
the vitalists have faded into silence. The arrogant solutions 
of monism will probably be the next to go. The revived 
interest in scholastic realism, with its distinction between 
Object and Thing, points the same way. In theology, Barth 
and Otto remind the “ practical Christian” of the solemn 
deeps by which he is surrounded. The “ Dark” is coming 
to its own. Our next philosophic epoch, says Mr. Weir, at 
the beginning of his suggestive and remarkable book, will 
show the human mind that it has far less to go upon than was 
supposed by earlier generations. Here he presumably means 
the average souls of earlier generations—for no illusions on 
this subject were harboured, e.g. by Dionysius the Areopagite, 
St. John of the Cross, or any of the great family of contem- 
platives who found in caligine the Object of their desire. In 
these, spiritual certitude ran in harness with intellectual 
scepticism ; their transcendental instincts assured them that 
all the mind can know is a symbol of the Reality * dark to the 
intellect but radiant to the heart.’ Mr. Weir never quotes 
the mystics; but almost every page of his thesis could be 
commented upon from their works. 

Because its ruling ideas are very subtle, and often implied 
rather than expressed, any review which attempts to analyse 
the doctrine put forward in The Dark risks misrepresenting it. 
Its point of departure is the existence in the deeps of every 
human life of the ‘ Untellable ’’—the relations of that Self 
which is ‘** the most real and architectonic aspect of our 
being ” with that which lies * outside the space-time world.” 
This relation, and the capacity of the Self to receive influences 
from the Dark (or, as others might say, the Transcendent), is 
the distinguishing peculiarity of Man; and the universality 
of Religion proves that he has always been dimly aware of it, 
though the awareness is usually overwhelmed by the rough 
and tumble of life. Thus the average man’s sense of reality 
is an amalgam containing elements drawn from Tradition, 
from here-and-now experience, and from the region * beyond 
ourselves.”” Certain selves, however, have by introspection 
so purified their consciousness of the Real that they become 
more deeply cognisant of the ‘ Untellable *—the human 
capacity for receiving the influences of the Dark—and by 
that knowledge are emancipated from the fetters of * space- 
time existence,” and enter upon the “ contemplative life.” 
But this transcendence of the sense-world carries its own 
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obligations. They thus enter into a fiduciary relation with 
the Only Absolute Value (which is Mr. Weir’s name for God) 
and must become agents through whom those spiritual 
intimations which guide the racial life are given to the temporal 
world. ‘ This guidance from afar must be admitted by any 
dispassionate observer of man’s passage from brute conflict 
to the precious, costly give-and-take of civilization in which 
the struggle for life is sublimated at any sacrifice.” 

Thus an implied contrast between temporal and eternal, 
natural and supernatural, the “ stiff determinist framework ” 
which is the theatre of the incarnation of the Self, and that 
Self’s capacity for freedom, is present on every page of 
Mr. Weir’s book. Sometimes we even feel that he is other- 
worldly to excess; as, for instance, when, discussing the 
defective character of sexual love considered as a means of 
union between souls, he observes, ‘‘ Selves cannot meet on 
even terms in space-time, with its animal incidents. ... 
Thus we come to understand the humdrum course of many 
inspiring romances, for sex, like all space-time necessities, is a 
perfectly humdrum affair.” Yet if space-time is for the Self 
the “‘ theatre of incarnation,” and incarnation be subdued to 
creative will, this surely cannot be “a perfectly humdrum 
affair’? ? On the contrary, it is itself a mystery, which must 
imply the constant possibility of theophanies within the 
temporal world; and the opportunity of that movement 
through stress towards freedom, which seems—so far as we 
can glimpse it—to be the aim of the strange process we call 
human life. Mr. Weir seems himself to countenance this 
more truly incarnational view when he says, in the conclusion 
to his impressive book : 

* No sign has yet been discovered to show why consciousness in 
its manifold activities should comprise a trifling interlude that we 
find so overwhelming from the moment of birth to departure at 
death. No sign has yet reached us to indicate why this tremendous 
ordeal should be forced upon us with no consent of our own, with no 
explicit licence from the real. All that is possible is to take incarn- 
ation seriously, and to stablish on it firmly our own ventures towards 
freedom and truth.” 

EVELYN UNDERUILL, 


The German President 


Hindenburg. By F. A. Voigt and Margaret Goldsmith. (Faber 
and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 

The Biography of President von Hindenburg. By A. M. K. 
Watson. (Albert E. Marriott. 10s. 6d.) 

The Future of the German Empire. By General von Seeckt. 
Translated by Oakley Williams. (Thornton Butterworth. 
8s. 6d.) 

Amonc the men who have had greatness thrust upon them 

we may surely reckon the German President. The two new 

memoirs of him which have just appeared—Dr. Voigt and 

Miss Goldsmith’s as clear and concise as Mr. Watson’s is 

diffuse and uncritical—fail like many other volumes of the 

kind to explain why General von Hindenburg, at sixty-seven, 
was dragged out of his retirement to take nominal command 
in East Prussia with the forceful Ludendorff as Chief of Staff. 

Whatever the reasons that led Moltke and the Emperor to 

select this virtually unknown veteran in place of the com- 

mander who had failed them, from that day Hindenburg’s 
reputation was made despite himself. 

He and his colleague arrived on the scene to find that 
Hoffmann, as Chief of Staff to the disgraced Prittwitz, had 
given orders for the encircling attack on Samsonoff’s invading 
Russians which led to the decisive victory of Tannenberg. 
The whole credit for this was given by a delighted German 
public to Hindenburg. He became a legendary hero, and 
nothing that happened afterwards was allowed in any way 
to dim his fame. His far abler colleague, Ludendorff, has 
long since been discredited by his political and personal 
vagaries, but Hindenburg retains his late-won reputation 
as a maker of victory, although in the end he had to accept 
the complete defeat of his armies in the field. 

With the close of the War, Hindenburg’s active life seemed 
at an end. He led his armies home, accepted the Republic, 
and, when the peace was signed in June, 1919, resigned 
his command. Retiring to Hanover, he held aloof from 
politics. With the intrigues of the Monarchist factions in 
Prussia and Bavaria he would have nothing to do. Then, 
when President Ebert died in March, 1925, there was at 
first no suggestion that Hindenburg might be his successor. 
The Conservative candidate was a certain Dr. Jarres, of 


Duisburg who headed the poll, with Dr. Braun, the Socialist, 
second, Dr. Marx, of the Catholic Centre, third, and Thalmann, 
the Communist, fourth. As Dr. Jarres had not a majority 
of the votes cast, a second ballot was required. The Socialists 
agreed to support Dr. Marx if the Centre would accept Dr. 
Braun as Prussian Premier. The combined parties would 
obviously have elected their man against an unknown candidate 
like Dr. Jarres. The Conservatives, therefore, implored the 
veteran Field-Marshal to take Dr. Jarres’ place, in the hope 
that his legendary reputation would attract the non-party 
voters to his side. Hindenburg agreed with reluctance ; it 
is said that Admiral von Tirpitz was able to convince him 
that he would be rendering his country a service by standing. 
The contest was severe and close, but the Monarchist calcu- 
lation was sound. Hindenburg polled nearly 4,000,000 votes 
more than Dr. Jarres had done, and defeated Dr. Marx by 
over 800,000 votes. At seventy-eight the Field-Marshal 
became President of the Republic and took the oath to respect 
the sovereignty of the people. There can be no question 
as to his success in his new office. He is universally respected, 
and he has held the balance even between the many parties 
with which Germany is blessed or plagued. His Presidency 
has given stability to the new constitution, and the rapid 
recovery of Germany during the past five years is in no small 
degree due to the Field-Marshal’s solid good sense. Dr. 
Voigt and Miss Goldsmith are probably right in their con- 
cluding remark that ‘‘ A return of the Hohenzollerns or of 
any monarch to the throne is hardly to be so much as thought 
of : Hindenburg is ruling in their stead.” 

The office of German President is still so new that the 
occupant’s rights and duties are still indeterminate. But 
it may be noted that General von Seeckt, in his brief but 
weighty book, The Future of the German Empire, assumes 
that the head of the State has ‘ the right of being the leader 
of the nation in the hour of danger,” and that his first duty 
is ‘‘extreme readiness to assume responsibility.”’ General 
von Seeckt succeeded Hindenburg in the command of Ger- 
many’s armed forces, much reduced and_ rechristened 
** Reichswehr,” and to him more than any other man the 
Republic owed its triumph over its reactionary and revolu- 
tionary opponents in the years of unrest and civil war. Thus 
his political views, a blend of English Liberalism of the old 
type with the traditional Prussian insistance on efficiency 
rather than on catchwords, deserve consideration, though 
no single party in Germany would probably accept them all. 
Thus the General objects as strongly as we should to an 
** omnipotent bureaucracy ”’ doing everything for the helpless 
citizen, and at the same time startles his reader by observing 
that ‘‘ the principal foe of a sound self-administration is the 
Parliamentary system,” especially when it is elected by 
Proportional Representation as in Germany to-day. General 
von Seeckt’s book is difficult, as the translator, Mr. Williams, 
has evidently found. His gnomic sentences require a good 
deal of thinking over. But no serious student of the modern 
State, whether Germany or England or America, can afford 
to neglect the work. Germany may or may not take the 
General’s advice, but she is fortunate in having at her service 
so able and dispassionate a political philosopher whose military 
and civil experiences are summed up in this remarkable little 
book. 


Johann Faust 


Johann Faust: The Man and the Myth. By H. G. Meek, 
M.A. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) 

Ir is accepted by the author of this thesis, as also other 
authorities, with some show of probability given the contem- 
porary evidence, that one George Sabel or Savel, born not 
later than 1488 and graduating B.A. of the University of 
Heidelberg in 1509 as first of sixteen students, is identical with 
the person known as Johann Faust, and that the name thus 
assumed was chosen for its lucky import. We therefore ask 
ourselves why the adoption of such a talisman was found 
necessary by the individual in question. If we assume this, 
then we must assume that Sabel was already conscious of 
unusual powers, and that some premonition of the pains and 
penalties attaching to them led him thus early to guard himself. 
As our author says :— 

“His ability must have been considerable, for even before ke 
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graduated, his literary and scientific attainments were sufficiently 
brilliant to obtain for him the notice and friendship of Franz von 
Sickingen, the most distinguished patron of scholars in the 
sixteenth-century Germany.” 


But also we know he was the friend of Melanchthon and Luther. 

Having taken his degree, a variety of records and private 
letters of the period make it clear that for some years he was 
wandering through Germany, like so many other scholars at 
that time, but, unlike them, accompanied by a horse and dog 
which came in the legend to be considered his familiars. He 
practised medicine with considerable renown, but also 
palmistry, the casting of horoscopes and the reading of faces. 
But little by little the credit he enjoyed diminishes, and at 
last there is a record of his expulsion from the city of Ingol- 
stadt, and then finally of him as one, the familiar of rogues 
and vagabonds, given over to a life of disorder, a braggart, 
promising ‘‘ monts et merveilles” to his boon companions ; 
afflicted with what our author suggests would now be con- 
sidered delusional mania. 

With the very few facts at his disposal Mr. Meek has, with 
great ingenuity, deep research and an absence of redundancy 
only too rare, garnered up what is relevant to his thesis, which 
is a model of its kind. Then, since the character and strange 
death of this actual Faust find themselves to some extent 
incorporated in later legends, there is the problem of what 
actually did happen to be rationally accounted for. Here, 
perhaps, the author’s method is too economical, but finally the 
inquiry is concentrated on the following phenomena of Faust’s 
life and death. The facts there stated are as follows: a 
neurotic obsession and grandiose ideas during twenty-four 
years ; a course of high living culminating in an evening of 
excessive drinking and excitement ; a warning (by himself) 
that he would die that night ; a cry for help (indicating pain 
or great fear); the body found out of bed (indicating 
struggles or writhing) with the face to the floor and with blood 
and excretion on the bed and floor ; and which, although five 
times laid on its back always turned over of itself, so that the 
face was towards the ground : finally there is the trembling 
of the house during the night of the death (about 1541). 


Working through a number of possible solutions and reject- 
ing those obviously unsuitable, Mr. Meek sees himself forced 
to conclude first, that what transformed the friend of 
Erasmus and Melanchthon into the vendor of quack remedies, 
the braggart, tne sexual pervert, must have been a venereal 
infection contracted shortly before or during the University 
years, an explanation that certainly satisfies the first two 
statements. But what is not investigated psychologically is 
Faust’s need to assume a pseudonym and one so obviously 
protective and propitiatory. Here it would seem is a first 
indication of that lack of balance that later expressed itself so 
untowardly. The extreme developments of the later years 
may have been aggravated by disease, but this explanation is 
not entirely necessary to explain the change. That possibility 
of change is indicated already in the stress and strains which, 
so early, led to the assumption of a new name, and finally, to 
the rather horrible form of death, or suicide as suggested by 
Mr. Meek, with every appearance of probability ; the medium 
being assumed to be strychnine, a drug then newly introduced 
into Europe, the particular symptoms of poisoning by which 
would not probably have been known to the doctors of the 
time ; this would account for the supposed miraculous element 
in the death. Certainly the condition of the corpse points 
strongly to this conclusion, which satisfies the last four 
statements. 

Why is the Faust cycle so particularly interesting to us ? 
Because here man’s dark powers are subservient to him and 
not at enmity as they are in actuality. It is a compact 
that all humanity has at one time or another—faced with the 
frustrations of its most violent desires—longed to make. 
Faust makes it and naturally has to pay the penalty. We are 
all, most of the time, propitiating something somehow, and is 
not this a tacit admission of the powers of darkness in us and 
our desire to use them ? Faust is able to make that pact, just 
because, it may be, he is prepared to pay for it. We others 
cling to our promised eternity of bliss, but at a very heavy 
cost, since we must always turn from that other side of ours. 
Faust, like the pictures of Bosch, is in one aspect the fitful 
gleam of our own potent darkness. 

Joun RODKER. 


A Trio of Travel-books 


Across Iceland: the Land of Frost and Fire. By Olive 
Murray Chapman. (Lane. 15s.) 

Sardinia: the Island of the Nuraghi. By Douglas Goldring. 
(Harrap. 15s.) 

By Way of the Sahara: An African Odyssey of Three Men 
and a Grocer’s Van. By Owen Tweedy. (Duckworth. 
12s. 6d.) 

IcELAND is not quite so unknown as Mrs. Chapman thinks, 
for its exceilent, though somewhat expensive, salmon-fishing 
and the fact that it affords our geologists a convenient 
opportunity for studying volcanic action and its results, have 
made the island a fairly familiar travel-ground. None the 
less, Across Iceland has its value in showing what can be 
done by a woman alone and unacquainted with the language, 
despite the farmhouse accommodation offered to the traveller 
which, if generally clean, is on the whole rough, for outside 
Reykjavik there are practically no hotels in the island. 
The author notes what has struck all that have previously 
visited the somewhat austere scenery of Iceland—the bleak 
desolation of the lava-floes, the geysers of course, the 
stunted birch trees, the surefooted ponies, and, above all, 
the grave and courteous manners of the people. On the 
utilitarian side, she bids the visitor to Iceland never to forget 
his oilskins. 

While Mrs. Chapman was mainly dependent on pony-back 
for her expedition through Iceland, Mr. Douglas Goldring 
was perhaps more fortunate in having at his disposal a friend 
and a friend’s motor car to carry him during his five weeks’ 
survey of Sardinia in the winter time. 

“‘ The interest of Sardinia (he tells us) lies in its unexpectedness, 
its surprising contrasts, both racial and physical, its naturally 
morose, but always varied beauty, its wealth of folklore, its simple 
but deep-rooted peasant culture, its habit of taking you back 
several centuries and then sharply reminding you that you live 
after all in the seventh year of Fascist rule.” 

While offering this varied and attractive bill of fare, 
Mr. Goldring does not disguise the difficulties and annoyances 
that the tourist in Sardinia may encounter in the shape 
of most inferior hotel accommodation (though Fascist enter- 
prise may soon change that vital drawback), slow railways, 
danger from malaria, and the tireless suspicion and stupid 
Oflicialism of the police. To the antiquarian, Sardinia 
proffers for inspection the nuraghi—some four thousand of 
them—* these strange Cyclopic constructions of unmortared 
stone, shaped like truncated cones,” which date probably 
from the later Neolithic or the Bronze age ; while the fisherman 
can revel in brattling mountain streams which teem with 
trout of “an almost unbelievable innocence and gluttony.” 
And then there is the wine of the country—much in evidence 
throughout the author’s account of his travels—often good, 
but always potent, many of the brands “ with a kick in 
them like a mule.” In them, however, the Sardes find their 
most ready antidote to the national scourge of intemperie, as 
malaria is locally called, for “the usual plan adopted for 
warding it off is to get drunk with all convenient speed.” 
Sardinia is a useful, lively and most readable book, but it 
would be improved by the addition of an index. 

Another motor-tour takes us into Africa. It only wanted 











FIRST EDITIONS WANTED. 
We wish to buy first editions of modern authors and 
famous 19th century novels. 


For any of the following we will pay high prices :— 

Cranford, 1853; Walden, 1854; Jane Eyre, 1848; 
Westward Ho, 1855; Lorna Doone, 1869; Robbery 
Under Arms, 1888; Tom Brown’s Schooldays, 1857; 
Conan Doyle, White Company; Mansfield, In a German 
Pension; Housman, Shropshire Lad; Butler, Way of all 
Flesh; Barrie, Better Dead; Masefield, Salt Water 
Ballads; Lawrence, Whiie Peacock; Woolf, Voyage Out. 


Please offer us any first editions of Douglas, Lawrence, 
Masefield, De La Mare, Coppard, Emily Dickinson, Robert 
Frost, Hemingway, Stevenson, Hardy, etc. 
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30 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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a few more years to roll for the interior of Africa to. become 
the prey of the vulgarly commonplace, and for the account 
of an automobile journey from the Nile, past Lake Chad 
and across the Sahara, to be styled an ‘‘ Odyssey ”—-in a 
grocer’s van! The publisher of Captain Tweedy’s somewhat 
flashily written story calls the book an “ epic” ; and both 
in title and vein of humour it is reminiscent of another “ epic” 
—Three Men in a Boat. Still, it is an achievement to have 
overcome the Sahara in a narrow-tyred car, and one which 
fully justified the French comment, ‘“ Avec des pneus comme 
¢a! Quel toupet!” 


Fiction 
On the Light Side 


Haxby’s Circus. By Katherine Susannah Prichard. — (Cape. 
7s. 6d.) 

Grayson’s Girl. By Katharine Tynan. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

Yellow Sands. By Adelaide Eden Phillpotts. (Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d.) 

1957. By Hamish Blair. (Blackwood. 7s. 6d.) 


The Car of Croesus. By Ernest Poole. (Elkin Mathews and 


Marrot. 7s. 6d.) 
The Little Dog Laughed. By Leonard Merrick. (Hodder and 

Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
Me and Mr. Murphy. By Lynn Doyle. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 
Other Man’s Saucer. By J. Keith Winter. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Tne sort of novel that suits a holiday mood is not so easy to 
find in these days. It must be entertaining, it must not har- 
row the emotions nor stagger the sensibilities, it must not even 
enchain the attention too closely. For a book read in the 
open air or in a railway carriage should permit one now and 
then to glance about and see what is happening. Equally 
desirable it is that a story picked up to while away a wet 
morning should be such as can be thrown down the moment 
blue sky reappears. Here are some novels of this order. 
Each in its way offers entertainment. All are on the light 
side. There is something in the bunch for all tastes. 

Often as circus life has been described, Miss Katherine 
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Susannah Prichard must be given high marks for her vivid, 
sympathetic picture of a travelling troupe in Australia. The 
setting lends it pleasant novelty ; the people have just that 
flavour of difference from English people which makes them 
interesting in themselves. Then the story of the plucky, 
resourceful girl who saves Haxby’s Circus from ruin, and wins 
fame for it is one that never loses grip. Far from being 
knocked out by a riding accident in the ring, she founds her 
fortune on it, showing the real Australian grit and refusal to 
give in. 

Another tale of a girl who made good (these are more frequent 
now than tales of men who do so) is told by Katharine Tynan 
with her usual delight in things lovely and of good report. 
This time it is a drapery business which we see behind the 
counter. There are harsh employers in this trade, we are 
allowed to discover, but there are also—in fiction, at any rate— 
the kindliest, most generous of men and women. Grayson’s 
Girl is one of these. The book is full of sunshine, of gardens 
gay with flowers, of tenderness and gracious giving. Yet the 
sentiment never cloys. 

If you saw Yellow Sands as a play, you will retain enough 
recollection of the characters to be glad of their further ac- 
quaintance. If you did not see it, you can make up for the 
loss by reading the novel which one of the authors, Miss 
Adelaide Eden Phillpotts, has made out of a comedy that had 
almost as great a success as The Farmer's Wife. It is easy 
reading, for it is almost all dialogue. Many people dislike 
reading plays in play form. This method of publishing 
them, with “ said he”? and ‘ she roguishly replied,’ and the 
stage directions smoothly incorporated in the story instead 
of being jerky and printed in italics, is one that might be 
profitably followed by other popular dramatists. 

The new kind of novel about India, the E. M. Forster or 
KEidward Thompson kind, leaves one with a good deal to think 
about. ‘1957 ” reverts to an earlier type. Here all the 
Hindu agitators for Indian freedom are either ruffians or worms. 
The English are splendid fellows so long as they are not seduced 
into sympathizing with Indian desires. The Fettes boy who, 
after captaining Cambridge at Rugby, goes out to an office in 
Calcutta and finds himself (twenty-seven years from now) in for 
a repetition of the Indian Mutiny of 1857—with differences, of 
course—belongs to the time of Eric. But the story swings 
along. It is told with a good deal of old-fashioned skill. 

To put the atmosphere of Dickens’s Christmas Carol into a 
New York Christmas episode sounds scarcely possible. Mr. 
Ernest Poole does it triumphantly. He can write a good novel 
(The Harbour, for example), but in The Car of Croesus he lets 
his fancy riot and provides some excellent diversions of 
humour and sentiment cleverly blended. Two ingenious 
people buy a car that is the last ery in luxury and hire it out 
for twenty pounds a day. The hirers and their doings supply 
material for a number of stories, fantastic, exciting, laughable. 
Specially amusing are the wives of candidates for a State 
Governorship, one a woman of fashion who dresses dowdily 
and goes electioneering in a Ford, the other a women of the 
people who gowns herself sumptuously for the campaign and 
drives about in the Croesus car. Needless to say, she wins. 

Deft workmanship is Mr. Leonard Merrick’s middle name, 
but in The Little Dog Laughed he offers more thanthat. The 
fourteen tales in the book all contribute to an understanding 
of a philosophy of life which is indicated by the title. 
Humanity’s oddities and follies are “ fine sport’? in these 
pages, yet there is no bitterness of satire, for Mr. Merrick is as 
urbane and tolerant as he is deft. 

Another set of tales that can be counted on to pass the time 
pleasantly is Me and Mr. Murphy. The Irish humour is not 
overdone. The incidents are amusing in themselves; the 
characters are racy of the soil. 


Perhaps it is unkind to call Mr. Keith Winter’s work light 
reading. He did not mean it to be funny, yet funny it is. 
It reads like a parody of the youthful fiction which still thinks 
it brave to use the word “ bloody,” unconventional to mention 
“the lavatory,” splendid to imagine young men and women 
behaving with violent inconsequence and disregard of common 
decency. The title is shown by a little design on the cover to 
mean a cigarette smoker at tea-time who deposits his ashes in 
an Other Man’s Saucer. That is a sample of the desperate 
originality to be found in this collection of odds and ends 
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~The March of Progress 


The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada announces that it 
has vested its London Office with the status, responsibilities 
and administrative powers of a Head Office. 
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This significant decision has been taken in the 
interests of policyholders present and to he. 
It is an indication of the magnitude of the 
Company’s operations in Great Britain. It is 
also an expression of the Company’s confidence 
in a still more rapid extension of its business 
here, and of the Company’s determination to 
strengthen in every possible way its service to 
the Public. 


The London Administrative Office has a com- 
plete Head Office organisation, consisting of 
a General Manager, a Resident Secretary, a 
Resident Actuary, a Chief Agency Official and 
a staff of nearly 300 members. 

All policy contracts arranged in the British 
Isles and all transactions in connection there- 
with will ke completed and settled in London, 
without the delay of submission to the Head 
Office at Montreal. 


The London Administrative Office supervises 
25 fully-equipped Branches throughout the 
Kingdom, with over 700 qualified representa- 
tives. All representatives pass through an 
intensive course of training at the Sun Life of 
Canada’s own Training Schools. Life Assurance 
heing a highly specialised business, such train- 
ing is considered indispensable in the interests 
of the Public. 

Last year the Sun Life of Canada’s new business 
in Great Britain and the Irish Free State 
amounted to £10,250,000, an increase of 40 per 
cent. over the figures for 1928. Under the new 
conditions and with such _ largely-increased 
facilities for service to the Public, it is safe to 


* 
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prophesy that the future progress of the 
Cempany in this country will greatly surpass 
anything before accomplished. 

Not only here but throughout its World-wide 
Organisation, the Sun Life of Canada is making 
Insurance history by the rapidity of its growth, 
the liberality of its policy contracts and _ the 
generous henefits received by its policyholders. 


Impregnable 


The business of the Company is conducted in 
accordance with the laws of Great Britain. It 
is also subject to the exacting provisions of the 
Canadian Insurance law and the rigid super- 
vision of the Insurance Department of the 
Government of Canada. 
One of the chief factors in the outstanding 
success of the Sun Life of Canada is the 
policy governing the investment of its funds. 
The sound and profitable character of its 
investments has made possible the high rate of 
bonus distribution and the payment of special 
maturity bonuses to its policyholders, and also 
the establishment of large reserve and surplus 
funds. 

The Assets of the Company at the end 

of 1929 exceeded £116,000,000, with a 

surplus of over £12,000,000 and con- 


tingency and investment reserve funds of 


over £16,000,000. 


The financial position of the Company 
is impregnable. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company) 


Head Office: Montreal, Canada. 


* 
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Whether you desire to give financial protection to your dependants or to provide an income for 
your own later years—or both—the Sun Life of Canada has the most advantageous and profitable 
policy available for you and will be pleased to send full particulars of it without obligation. 


The Company also specialises in Annuities and in Group Life and Pension Plans. 





FILL IN AND POST THIS FORM FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
OF OUR INVESTMENT AND PROTECTION PLAN 
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To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, 
13, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur St., LONDON, S.W. 1 


Assuming I can save and deposit £............... MOGs seine 
please send me—without obligation on my part—full particulars 
of your Investment Protection plan showing what income or cash 
sum will be available for me. 
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THE SCIENCE BOOK =p ins DAY 
THE 
MECHANISM 


OF NATURE 


| 
E. N. DAC. ANDRADE 


D.SC., PH.D., QUAIN PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A brilliant interpretation of modern physics 
for the lay mind. 


“ Restricted in bulk but almost perfect in achieve- 
ment.”? WEEK-END REVIEW 


“A masterly review. . / ¢ I hope it will be very 
widely read.” A. S. Russell in the LISTENER 


6/- net. 





A PIERRE LOTI OF 
THE COUNTRYSIDE 


TRAVELS IN NORMANDY 
by ROY ELSTON 


An unconventional and wholly delightful 
travel-book. Also a practical guide to an 
ideal holiday. Illustrated, 7/6 net. 
“* Mr. Elston knows how to travel.” QBSERVER 


By the same Author: i 
OFF THE BEATEN. DRACK .-EN 
SOUTHERN FRANCE. | Illustrated 8/6 net. 


PUBLIC COMPANIES 
AND THE INVESTOR 


A. E. CUTFORTH, C.B.E., F.C.A. 


“ An indispensable work.” MORNING POST 








“T can confidently recommend it.’—A. W., 
Kiddy in the SPECTATOR, 10/6 net. 
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Now Ready 


CIVILIZATION 


and the 


CRIPPLE 


By FREDERICK WATSON 

Vith 35 Mlustrations. 10/6 net; post free 11/- 
* Appropriately illustrated with an interesting series of portraits of 
surgeons and medical men who have played a prominent part in 
furthering the aims of the ‘ Cripple Movement’ at home and abroad, 
and based as it is on a sound expert knowledge of the various 
methods of treatment by orthopedic surgery and by improved 
hospital appliances of the injuries suffered by patients disabled by 
the accidents so common in the crowded streets and congested 
trafic of modern cities, this thoughtful and instructive treatise 
cannot but prove welcome and practically useful both to surgeons 
and doctors and to the many workers engaged in voluntary activities 
of social service who wish to bring their knowledge abreast of the 
most recent advances of orthopedic surgery on modern scientific 
lines.”’—Scotsman., 

JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, Ltd., 

83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W. 1. 














from other books as crazy as itself. A lot of fun can be got 
out of it. = 


OVER THE TOP. By Arthur Lambert. (John Long, 
8s. 6d.)—We have already, through countless other War- 
books and at first-hand, learned so much of staff inefficiency, 
of square pegs in round holes, of waste, bad organization, 
misfit boots and other irritants of war, that this further list, 
compiled by Mr. Arthur Lambert, ex-private in the Honourable 
Artillery Company, seems superfluous. In it we read of 
misfit teeth, issued by regimental dentists, of stolen credit, 
of the devilish habits of mules and many other horrors, 
This long tale of woe (one is almost tempted to call it a bleat) 
is not very well done, except where the author displays 
his bitter humour, and records speeches like this: 
“*They say we’re going to Pal-l-stine,’ says a Scottish 
soldier in his cups. ‘I don’t care. It only means lairning 
another language. I know sairveral already. Encore botteel de 
vong blong? Encora bottilia dee vino rossa. Och! Id soon 
learn the Jewish for it.’ ” 


A BRIDPORT DAGGER. By John Milbrook. (The Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d.)—Those who’ are tired of Scotland Yard, 
amateur sleuths and all the machinery of modern murder 
stories will find Mr. Milbrook’s old-fashioned mystery story a 
pleasant change. The tale begins withthe murderofa magistrate, 
who, after a rather violent scene in court with a Romany- 
speaking gipsy, is discovered dead in his own coach with a 
horseman’s pistol lying beside him. Gipsies and a fellow-magis- 
trate are suspected of the crime, and the author has laid his 
trails so well that very few readers will suspect the real and 
most obvious criminal. When they do reach the solution of 
the problem they will most likely blame themselves : really, 
they should applaud the author, whose tale is subtle and clever 
and whose descriptions of the New Forest district raise 
the book far above the level of the average thriller. 

THE LADY OF DESPAIR. By Francis D. Grierson. 
(Collins. 7s. 6d.)—This is a crime story of the good old- 
fashioned style—the, author is even careless enough to 
refer to the novel appearance of an ordinary bobbed head, 
which suggests that it is old as well as old-fashioned. 
Nevertheless it is fairly competently worked out and put 
together. The Lady herself is accused of murdering the latest 
of the young men who mysteriously die just as they seem to be 
acquiring favour in her eyes, and it becomes the business of 
her guardian and of her eventual husband, an author of 
detective stories, to find the.real murderer in order to prove 
her innocence. They do this under the eyes of the reader 
and a little after him, who is thus flattered into liking the 
author and continuing to read his book. 


-MURDER IN THE VILLAGE. By J. C. Skinner. 
(Methuen. 3s. 6d.)—This is one of the Methuen Clue Stories 
and, though it is not so-well written as some of the others, 
both the story and the characterization are worthy of notice. 
The story is told by David Brown, as ordinary a character 
as his name would suggest, who is gradually drawn into the 
drama in which he is at first mildly interested by his affection 
for the distressed daughter of one of the principal characters, 
and by the curiosity of his friend Winter, who makes an 
admirable amateur detective. In unravelling the murder 
of the South African visitor, and the subsequent shooting-up 
of David and the second murder, Winter is acute but not 
infallible. The police, as is proper, remain bafiled throughout, 
having been led away at the beginning on a false trail which 
they pursue steadily throughout the book. Winter, however, 
proceeds by the reconstruction method, his most decisive 
clue being a live match found on a book in the book-case, 
which gives him his clue to the weapon and the murderer. 
The story is quiet and unassuming, possibly a defect in this 
sort of writing, but it is perhaps more like an incident in 
real life than most detective stories. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to J. Trevor, ‘ Hollies,” 
Thorney Lane, Iver, Bucks, for the following :— 


Questions on “ Black ” 


. What was the Black Rood of Scotland ? 
. Why the name ‘* The Black Sea ” ? 

. What was Black Money ? 

. What are Biack Lists ? 

5. What was the ‘‘ Black Assize ”’ ? 

6. Who was Black Douglas ? 

7. When was Black Friday ? 

8. Which was known as The Black Parliament ? 
9. What was the Black Standard ? 

10. What are the Black Acts ? 

11. Who were known as The Black Friars ? 
12. What was The Black Death ? 
13. What is The Black Dog ? 


Answers will be found on page 34. 
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ESET TSE PRATER MEA ESL EST 





In the grand manner’... 
‘A superb romance: Restoration England, pirates, treasure, 
cruel Moorish captors, love and escape. These we find in 
The Magic Seas by Richard Le Gallienne. (7s. 6d. net.) 
A brave story full of imagination and colour told in the 
gorgeous prose of which he is master. 


A moving, vivid. story 
of a boy’s search for a lost sister in Turkish harems is 
found in Kyra, My Sister by Panait Istrati. (7s. 6d. net.) 
A world raw and corrupt, ugly and beautiful, tragic, yet 
shot with a wild humour is revealed by the Roumanian 
writer of French, of whose irresistible genius Romain 
Rolland has written. 


Sex and W«ses es 


Love laughs at the plodding analyst, yet a study of the sex 
motif in Thomas Hardy’s novels is overdue. Appropriately 
enough it comes from a Frenchman, Pierre d’Exideuil, 
whose book The Human Pair in the Work of Thomas 
Hardy (10s. 6d. net), is both penetrating and entertaining. 
Havelock Ellis contributes an Introduction. 


“How different is the 


workmanship of Mr. Sturge Moore’s Mystery and 
Tragedy, Two Dramatic Poems. (7s. 6d. net.) If you 
desire beauty and dignity and a craftsman’s utter verbal 
conscientiousness, you will get this book, which by the way 
is printed and produced with genuine distinction, and which 
will certainly become a collector’s item.” Thus Mr. Arnold 
Bennett in The Evening Standard. 


“A real artist whose books ... 
are gradually becoming known to a wide circle,” writes 
Ralph Straus in The Bystander, reviewing The Love- 
Diary of a Boy by Shaw Desmond. (8s. 6d. net.) “A brave 
attempt,” he thinks, “to probe the mind of an unduly 
sensitive boy.” 
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DISCOURSES 
& LETTERS 
of 


HUBERT MURRAY BURGE 


Sometime 
Headmaster of Winchester, 
Bishop of Southwark, 1911-1919, 
Bishop of Oxford, 1919-1925. 


Edited, with a Memoir, by 
Lord Charnwood. 


12s. 6d. net 


SOLDIER’S 


A novel by 
WILLIAM FAULKNER 


“Faulkner is the coming man. He 
has inexhaustible invention, power- 
ful imagination, a wondrous gift of 
characterisation, a finished skill in 
dialogue; and he writes, generally, 
like an angel.”—Arnold Bennett in 
The Evening Standard. 


7s. 6d. net 
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THE BEST LIBRARY 


Do you belong to it? 








A Subscriber writes:— 


“I should like to take this opportunity to 
congratulate you upon the excellence of your 
service. Using the Library as I do, not only 
for current fiction but for works dealing with 
a special period of history, I am frequently 
surprised and gratified to procure from you 
books which I had imagined could only be con- 
sulted in large reference libraries. It is difficult 
to imagine how any student living in the country 
could follow his studies without the Times 


Book Club.” 


_ In London there is a delivery daily, and in some districts 


twice daily, and our motors also deliver in most other 


| districts within a 20-mile radius. 


GR 


Write for Rates and Conditions of Subscription to the 
Librarian, 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


and Circulating Library, 
42 Wigmore Street, London, W.1, 


and at 26 College Green, Bristol. 














CRITERION 
MISCELLANY 





4 Completes its first year with the publication of 


Sir JOHN SIMON’S 
TWO BROADCAST TALKS ON 
INDIA 


Complete Revised Text 


Cloth 2s. net. Paper ts. net. 


{| Many who listened in will be glad to re- 
capture the spoken word, and those who did 
not hear may now make up for a lost oppor- 
tunity. 

“| During the year the Criterion pamphlets 
have so far sold an aggregate of 70,000 copies. 


{ Beware of Imitations, 





FABER & FABER 


24 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, w.c.lI 
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More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 19.) 
A DELIGHTFUL and unusual book is Goya : An Impression of 
Spain, by Lord Derwent [G. H. Johnstone] (Methuen. 
10s. 6d.). No visitor to the Prado but has recognized that 
here and not in a Velasquez or a Murillo is the national genius 
personified, whatever they may think who only know Spanish 
art from our National Gallery. And what a_ prodigious 
figure was Goya! Born before the middle of the eighteenth 
century, painting still at the age of eighty-two, before he died 
he had set his hand to the lithographic process. And his 
life was that of a realist Liberal who introduced “a faint 
roll of tumbrils into the insouciant, decaying atmosphere 
of the late eighteenth century in Spain,’ yet who but a 
short while after was Court painter under Godoy—and even, 
for a time, under Ferdinand. And withal he remained above 
the mélée. The author rightly shows Goya, above all, as 
father of the cult of the grotesque by the side of the beautiful, 
a cult illustrated by Victor Hugo, and later perverted. He 
writes in a charming personal style which breathes the very 
atmosphere of the country that, in one visit, he has learnt 
to love so well—and no less to understand, in the way that 
the right kind of Englishman can understand better than 
any Continental. As for the contrasts of South and North, 
he well says: ‘It has never been any use arguing about 
the South. The sun has its reasons which the sunless countries 
are not meant to appreciate.’ A treasure of a book, and 
finely produced, with nineteen illustrations. We like especially 
the dedication ** to the New Spain.” 
* * * * 


The New English-Russian and Russian-English Dictionary 
(New Orthography), by M. A. O’Brien (George Allen and 
Unwin, 7s. 6d.), published also by Tauchnitz, and similar 
in size to the ordinary Tauchnitz edition, in a red cloth binding, 
are the best small Russian dictionaries that we have seen. 
Professor O’Brien of Queen’s University, Belfast, deserves 
warm congratulations on the success which has attended his 
efforts. A feature of the new dictionary is that in the Russian- 
English section an admirable grammatical key has been pro- 
vided in the beginning and that by means of an ingenious system 
of letters and numerals many of the difficulties in the declen- 
sion of the Russian noun and in the conjugation of the 
Russian verb have been lessened. We strongly recommend 
this dictionary to all students of Russian. 


* * * * 


Parenthood: Design or Accident? By Michael Fielding. 
(Noel Douglas. 3s. 6d.)—When reviewing the first edition 
of this little book we wrote: ‘‘ Michael Fielding is the pseud- 
onym of an experienced medical man whose object is to supply 
contraceptive knowledge as soundly, shortly, unemotionally, 
and cheaply as possible., He has succeeded.” That is still 
essentially true, though the increase of a shilling in price for 
this second edition militates against his last object, while one 
wonders whether the corresponding increase in size and matter 
will not also limit its value as a manual of instruction for the 
** working ”’-class woman. But it is hard to cavil at this 
increase, since much of it consists of still fuller information 
about birth-control clinics and societies, contraceptives and 
where to purchase them, and similar practical details. 

* * * 


** The fruits of Freemasonry,” writes Sir Alfred Robbins, 
“are great in both variety and number, moral as well as 
material.” From a fraternity of workers who built the great 
cathedrals of Europe, Freemasonry to-day has passed into a 
speculative and ethical society, with a very practical philan- 
thropic side. Politics and religion are rigidly excluded from 
the Lodges under the English Constitution : hence the moral 
strength and financial solidity of Grand Lodge in this country, 
which has no tie with the masked subversive organizations 
working under the Grand Orient of France. In English-Speak- 
ing Freemasonry (Benn, 10s. 6d.) Sir Alfred traces the history of 
the Craft from earliest times until to-day, and not only 
here but throughout the world. This book is a rule and 
plummet by which the craftsman may see whether the founda- 
tions of his Masonic knowledge are well and truly laid. 


* * * me 


Poetry at Present. By Charles Williams. (Oxford Press. 
7s. 6d.)—In these days, when there is so much * about it and 
about,”’ a collection of studies of living poets may be looked 
upon with forgivable suspicion. We are flooded with too 
much amiable congratulation. Mr. Williams gives us something 
different. These are careful studies and interpretations that 
present us not only with a number of sensitively-wrought 
portraits, but also a commentary on the development of 
modern verse that is full of intuition and constructive criticism. 
In particular, the studies of Mr. W. H. Davies and Mr. Robert 
Graves are to be reeommended for the way in which they bring 
out the original qualities in these poets. The book should 
appeal both to students and to those idlers who read poetry 
Lecause it is an inkling of pure joy. 


Spanish Painting 


[The writer of this article has had special opportunities of studying 
Spanish painting. He was the author of The Art of Anglada, 
published by The Leicester Galleries last year.] 


Tuosr who remember the lectures of Professor Salvador 
de Madariaga at Geneva (where he was Director of the 
Disarmament Section of the League Secretariat), or who 
may have read them in their book form in his Englishmen, 
Frenchmen and Spaniards since he has become Professor 


of Spanish Studies at Oxford, have an unusual opportu- 


nity of applying one of his tests at the Exhibition of 
Anglada’s pictures which opened at the Leicester Galleries 
on July 8rd. For although for sixteen years Anglada made 
Paris his headquarters, and he is a Catalan, and Catalonia 
is spoken of as “ The England of Spain,” his painting is 
intensely Spanish—of that sun-charged Spain which 
makes its romance for the North. The readers of Pro- 
fessor de Madariaga will remember how he found the 
normal reaction towards life of the Englishman to be 
action (giving rise to the pursuit of material and moral 
gain and sport), of the Frenchman thought (giving rise 
to systematization), and of the Spaniard passion (in con- 
templation) ; and how he applied as one of the tests of 
his conclusions the arts. While he dwelt most on lan- 
guage, he made some pregnant comments on painting. 
(Incidentally— indeed it is pertinent here—it comes as an 
additional confirmation of the soundness of his acute and 
suggestive analysis of words that we have no equivalent 
in English for that word pasién ; passion is too turbulent, 
emotion is too volatile; the Spanish dictionary gives 
among the first meanings of pasién—while including later 
vehement desire, and excessive perturbation—“‘‘ the 
opposite of action’ and “the passive state in the 
subject.”’) 

In English painting Professor de Madariaga can be 
justified readily enough, from Hogarth to Watts: ‘ It is 
all very well for the artist to say that his art is meant to 
convey an emotion. The true Englishman asks what is 
the good of an emotion—7.e., are your emotions fit to move 
the wheels of the social mill ? Ifso, show it. If not, keep 
them to your unholy self.” So, too, can his recognition 
that French artists always feel happier when they are 
working under a banner: “ The garden of the Muses, as 
seen by a true French critic, resembles a botanical garden 
in which every work bears a label with its genus and 
species clearly set out.”” The paintings of the finest French 
flavour are to-day those which convey the dainty elegance 
of Watteau and Greuze. When the borrowed neo- 
classical revival of the Napoleonic age had lived its 
appointed term it broke down before the onslaught of 
the painters who had sought their inspiration, on their 
return to nature, in the English school of landscape 
painting; transplanted to France, this was quickly 
systematized, under the influence of scientific experiments 
in our colour sense, such as those of Helmholtz and Root, 
into Impressionisme and Pointillisme ; these have had to 
give way in their turn to the attacks, owing to their 
weakness in the quality of structure, of Cubism. For the 
revolt against the establishment of the academy in France 
only gets the length of a number of little systems, yet 
more intolerant, bound together in chapelles. 

El Greco was a plant of the Eastern monastery, re- 
inforeed by the oriental opulence in colour of the Venetian 
school, which found a congenial soil when transplanted 
to Spain. More truly national are the monks of Zurbaran, 
men like ourselves, the sweet, womanly Virgins of Murillo, 
the realistic agony of Spanish Pietas, the horrifying 
intensity of Ribera, “‘ Lo Spagnoletto ”’—Spanish, though 
in Italy. Under the French system which prevailed in 
Europe, and not least under the Bourbon rule in Spain, 
the pictures of Velasquez fell into neglect. When the 
rigidity of that neo-classic system was broken down, the 
Impressionists claimed to find in him a forefather. But 
he, having Spanish eyes and Spanish sincerity, had 
merely not seen sharp lines in the figures and the land- 
scapes he painted. And then came Goya, racy of the 
soil, and depicted in his own picaresco spirit the cheerful 
people of his countryside, the bull-ring he loved, the 
Court, the horrors of war, and decorated the Holy Roman 
church of San Antonio de la Florida with boys and women 
of the world. And later yet Sorolla, captured by the 
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THE MUSEUM GALLERIES _ 

(STUDIOS) | 

Telephone: Temple Bar 3932. Telegrams: “ Museumgal.” 

53 SHORT’S GARDENS, DRURY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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| PLATE IV. THIRD STATE 
| 1697—1764 

“THE ARREST ” | 








= PUBLISHERS HAVE PLEASURE IN SHOWING HERE A _ REPRO. 
DUCTION FROM THE THIRD STATE OF THE ABOVE PLATE. IT WILL 
BE NOTICED THE PROGRESS THAT HAS BEEN MADE SINCE THE LAST 
REPRODUCTION SHOWN IN THE ISSUE OF MAY OF THIS JOURNAL. 
THE MINIATURES IN COLOUR OF THIS WORK, TOGETHER WITH THE 
PROSPECTUS, ARE NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION, AND WILL BE SENT 
YOU, FREE OF COST, IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF YOUR APPLICATION. 


You are cordially invited to visit the above Studios. 


The Spectator (35/7/30) 
Gentlemen, 
Please send me full particulars of the Subscription for the Hogarth Series of Engravings. 
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To Owners of Antiques. 


HIGH OFFERS WILL BE MADE 
FOR ANY SPECIMENS OF THE 
FOLLOWING :— 

Old French Silver, Old German Silver, Old 
Dutch Silver, Old English Silver, Old Mini- 
atures, Old Gold Boxes, Old Enamels in 
Gold, Old-fashioned Diamonds or Coloured 
Stone Jewellery, Large Old Pearls, Old Paste 
and Marcasite Jewels and all Antique Gold 
and Silver Objects. 


Write or apply to-day: 


SEL 


M8. New Bont AOL 


Telephone: Mayfair 6261-6262. 








Est. 
1870. 








W. E. HURCOMB’S 


‘A sale was to take place in a West End square, and the 
‘auctioneer told a parson that a pair of vases already catalogued 
would not fetch £25. Naturally the Rector was amazed when 
told that no sirele lot in the house would reach £25, as his old 

aunt had always told him that the large 

et vases on the staircase were very valuable. 

43 The vendor, who had been advised to 

employ the other firm, consulted me, as 

he understood that for a fee of 21s. I 

would walk through the house and point 

out anything of special merit. A week 

later, when the auctioneer at the house 

reached Lot So-and-So, he had to announce 

they were withdrawn—which was perfectly 

true, because I had sold them at Calder 
House for £360. 

I saw it stated in an advertisement of 
an Insurance Company that a liberal com- 
mission is offered to Solicitors and others 
introducing business. I may be challenged 





on this. Well, come along, Barristers, 
Solicitors, etc. I can produce the adver- 
tisement. I shall be only too pleased to 


recognise anyone who introduces business, 
whether a Barrister or a Butler. All are 
welcome. Before I was an auctioneer (ten years ago) I was 
selling at other London Auctioneers’ rooms at the rate of 
£500,000 per annum, and was paid a rebate of 14 per cent. to 
3 per cent. Take, ¢e.g., the owner of the eight chairs which I 
sold for £1,360 in April last. Suppose that it had been the 
Steward, the Butler, or the Valet, or anyone else who had 
suggested to his employer to go to Hurcomb, and I was pre- 
viously advised that it was so, the informant would have been 
entitled to 23 per cent. rebate, or £34. A sum well worth having 
in exchange for good advice. 
Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post any 
Saturday, The Times any Tuesday or Jruth any Wednesday, and 
read more about my activities. . 
Those who have faith in the old and well-known firm of 
Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.t (entrance 1 Dover Street), ’Phone: 
Gerrard 5971—4, know that they always get a square deal. 


TRUE STORIES 














Rare Books and Works of Art 





B. T. BATSFORD, LIMITED, 
Fine Art and Architectural Booksellers, 
94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1, 


Larce and Unigur Stock or Orp and New Booxs on Att Brancnes 
or ARCHITECTURE, THe Decorative and Fine Arts, &c., including 
Fine Books ror COLLEcTOoRS, 


Catalogues free on request. 





Enquiries Solicited, 








WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 


have recently issued several catalogues containing many 
splendid bargains. Books in absolutely new condition 
offered at a fraction of their original prices. Also a list 
of General Literature, cheap Classical Reprints, etc. Post 
free on request. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 
(Booksellers since 1852), 
265 HIGH HOLBORN Hit LONDON, W.C. 1. 








Costumes of Eastern Europe 


By Max Tilke. Shows that the history of the East European costume 
is a contributory document to ethnological history for those who know 
how to read the characteristic signs. With 96 plates in colour. A 
handsome quarto volume. Published at £4 4s. Od. Offered new 
£2 2s. Od., post free. Sent on approval. Quote Offer 466. 


FOYLES FOR BOOKS ON COLLECTING. 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. (Gerrard 9310.) 











a . =e == 
BOWES AND BOWES) 
English & Foreign Booksellers 


Catalogues free on request :— 


No. 450—PRIVATE PRESSES: FIRST EDITIONS: 
OLD PRINTS,:including topographical subjects and | 
portraits. 


No. 451.--OLD - TIME LITERATURE (principally 17th 
and 18th Century). 
1 & 2 Trinity Street, Cambridge. 


(The Oldest. Bookshop in England.) 














Messrs. 


| 
| SOTHEBY & CO. | 


Estd, 1744, | 
| 34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. I. | 
| FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION. | 


Each Sale commencing at One O'clock precisely. 


Printed Books, including Ist editions of XVIII. 


| JULY 7th-9th. and XIX. Century Literature. 


| An extensive collection of Engraved Views of London, 
JULY 7th. the property of Wilmer H, Cay, Esq. 


JULY 14th-15th. 


Selected portions of two Libraries, the property 
| of John E, Hannigan, Esq., Boston, Mass., an 
| of a Gentieman. Illustrated catalogues (1 plate) 6d. 

| JULY 21st-23rd. Printed Books, 


| Six very fine Early Printed Books, the property of a 
| JULY 24th, Nobleman resident in Germany. : 

Illustrated catalogues (3 plates) 1/-. | 
Sales on view at Icast three days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
Printed lists of prices and buyers’ names may be purchased after | 
each sale. Particulars on application. No priced catalogues are issued. | 














L. LOEWENTHAL 


4 St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1. 


ITT 


Wishes to 
purchase Glass 
Pictures, Silkwork 





Pictures and 
Choice Antiques. 
FINE 


SPECIMENS 
ALWAYS ON 
VIEW. 
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spirit of the plein air pictures he had seen in Paris, bewailed 
that he could not induce his pupils to leave the studio, 
where they. were “ painting with black on an unreal 
background,” for the reality outside in the sunlight. 


-These Spanish painters sought to represent what they saw 


as they saw it, allowing the stream of life to pass through 
them and living in its contemplation. The cruelty of the 
Cross, the bull-ring, the dwarf, the allurement of women, 
and its tragic disappearance when it is traded upon, were 
not to them things to be righted, or to which the eye must 
be closed. They simply are there, there in the stream of 
life. And if they are contemplated with an eye sensitive 
to beauty, the beauty to which they are incidental will 
emerge. 

Hence, as we see again and again, and as Professor de 
Madariaga tells us, ‘‘ Every Spanish artist or man of 
letters begins afresh, from the bed-rock upwards, and as 
he gives himself without stint and without sacrifice, one 
finds in his work a blend of all the qualities from the 
primitive and naive to the polished and sophisticated.” 
And thus it is that a solitary genius emerges, now from 
Andalusia, now from Aragon, now from Vizcaya, now from 
Catalonia. Anglada entered a school of painting in his 
youth, but he played truant when the subject of the 
moment was not to his mind. And he soon left for the 
larger world of Paris. There his interest was caught by 
the brilliance of the effects of the electric light, then fast 
developing, and he found a new and individual way of 
applying it in painting. Seeking refreshment from Paris 
on the Mediterranean coast, he applied the powers so 
attained in very Spanish decorative works; ‘the 
impression of a great Spanish picture is not that of a 
coloured drawing, but of a flaming picture vibrating 
with living colour,’ as Professor de Madariaga says. 
Settling in Majorca after the War, Anglada painted the 
landscape around him, and, surrounded by a population 
of fisherfolk alone, he took the tube and lens with which 
they examined their lobster-pots, and painted for us a 
deep-sea life as seen by himself, that is wrought with the 
patience and the sense of beauty displayed in an inlaid 
lacquer cabinet. 

In the rhythm of Anglada’s line we are reminded of 
poetry, in the variety and the balance of colour of music. 
But in his rooms we shall be wise, not to ask with the 
Englishman, “* To what end?” Or with the Frenchman, 
“Under which system?” We shall seek rather that 
frame of mind in which the current of contemplative 
pasion engendered in the painter by the beauty of the 
things immediately around may pass through us too 
unimpeded, S. HurcHinson Harris, 


Glass Pictures 


Durine the last few years the art collecting public 
have turned their attention to the eighteenth cen- 
tury Glass Pictures as a comparatively inexpensive 
article of a period when art in England in all branches 
reached a high level of excellence, particularly in the 
adornment of the home. They have found that these 
pictures harmonize with furniture and decoration of that 
period. 

The ordinary Glass Picture even to-day can be picked 
up by the discriminating collector for a very few pounds, 
and the beauty of his home enhanced at a very small 
outlay. 

As in all other fields of art, the faker has been at work, 
and I trust that in this.short article I shall be able to show 
the would-be collector one or two ways in which the 
genuine old picture differs from the fake. 

There are many varieties of this type of picture, but they 
‘an briefly be divided into two :—the first, actual painting 
on the back surface of a sheet of glass, generally in oil 
colours. 

The Chinese were probably the first to practise this art, 
and fine specimens were brought to Europe during the 
eighteenth century which were much admired and prized, 
‘ausing European artists to emulate the Oriental craftsmen. 

The second, Glass Transfers. This was the transfer 
of a print to a sheet of glass, and afterwards coloured by 
hand. The eighteenth century is noted for its fine 
engravings, and the transfer to glass of these engravings 


was a process peculiar to England, and popular as a means 
of acquiring works of art by those who were unable to 
purchase paintings of the day. 

The process of transfer may roughly be described as the 
laying face down on glass of a mezzotint engraving by 
means of an adhesive waterproof medium. Thin glass was 
used so as to obtain as clear an effect as possible, and the 
most delicate touch was required in applying pressure to 
fix the print, at the same time seeing that no air bubble or 
foreign matter lodged between the glass and the print. 

The cement was then left to harden. Afterwards the 
print and glass were immersed in water to soften the paper, 
and the slow and hazardous process of removing the paper 
without damaging the ink of the picture commenced. 
This was done by slowly rubbing layer after layer away with 
the fingers, until only the ink remained. The final 
treatment was now started, and it consisted of colouring 
the printed surface from behind with oil colours, not a 
difficult matter as the outline already existed. 

In judging the original from the fake, it will be found 
invariably that the faker uses a modern and not an old 
mezzotint engraving. Again, the removal of the paper is 
not complete and in consequence the colours seen through 
the remains of the paper left look dull in comparison with 
the genuine article. These very important points should 
be carefully examined when purchasing from unknown 
sources. 

To a reader interested in these pictures, I recommend a 
visit to 25 and 26 George Street, Hanover Square, London, 
W.1, where Messrs. Gill and Reigate, Ltd., are holding, at 
the present time, a very fine Glass Picture Exhibition. 
Exceptionally rare and beautiful examples have been lent 
them by many of the leading collectors in the country, and 
specimens of all types, both European and Oriental, are 
on view. 

The writer acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
publications of that well-known authority on Glass 
Pictures, L. Loewenthal, Esq., for some of the information 
contained in this article. ; a vee 


Finance—Public & Private 
The Past Half-Year 


Durinc the time that I have contributed articles on 
Finance to the Spectator I have usually devoted an 
article in the first number of each year to a survey of 
the prospects for the current year and again at the end 
of the half-year, and later at the end of the year it 
has been customary to take stock of the situation 
and see how far the results have justified the forecast. 
Not infrequently it has been possible to show that there 
has been a fairly close connexion between forecast and 
result. Such is scarcely the case on the présent occasion, 
but I do not hesitate to make the usual survey, for it 
is useful both to the writer and the public to challenge 
these comparisons. 
TRADE DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

In view of the extreme industrial depression in this 
country which prevailed not only during last year, but 
during many preceding years, it was only natural, perhaps. 
that at the beginning of the year I should have expressed 
a hope that the year 1930 might “see a beginning of 
better things,” though I notice that I added “ the best 
that can be hoped for our trade during the coming year 
is that there may be some moderate recovery, for the 
causes contributing to the depression have been too 
numerous and too complex for recovery to be rapid or 
pronounced.” 

Errect oF BUDGET. 

So far, however, from there having been any improve- 
ment in the industrial position, the reverse has been the 
‘ase, our foreign trade having fallen further, while 
figures of unemployment have worsened. I might, 
however, fairly plead that I scarcely expected that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with industry in its 
present feeble condition, would produce a Budget calcu- 
lated to impair confidence, and in some industries to 
actually give a stimulus to unemployment. An examina- 

(Continued on page 33.) 
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Paid-up Capital - = «= £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - -  £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (31st Dec., 1929) - £272,561,592 
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BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS. 





Savings Department : 


SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., Ltd. 
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BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


£300,000,000 


maencecaacenas 








The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries. 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and probably 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site | 
of the existing Head Office. 











OVER 2,000 
Branches in England and Wales. 


AFFILIATED BANKS. | 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 


Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 
Barclays Bank, S.A.L, 

Barclays Bank (Canada), Montreal,, 
The British Linen Bank, 











The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 


COMPANY MEETINGS. 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 








MR. CHARLES V. SALE ON TRADING CONDITIONS IN 
CANADA 


A GENERAL Court of the Governor and Company of Adventurers 
of England Trading into Hudson’s Bay was held on 27th ult. in 
Beaver House, E.C. 

Mr. Charles V. Sale (the Governor), in the course of his speech, 
said: The net results for the year to you as proprietors are a distribu- 
tion of 74 per cent.from land and of 10 per cent. from trade on the 
£2,000,000 Ordinary shares, and 5 per cent. on the £2,000,000 
Preference shares, whilst £20,000 is absorbed in the return of 
Dominion Income Tax. 

A year ago the monthly returns from the Stores showed satis- 
factory progress. Moreover, the Fur Trade promised well. It was, 
therefore, my hope and expectation that the celebration of our 
260th anniversary would be marked by exceptionally good returns. 

As summer advanced it became apparent that the crops were 
suffering from drought. In some districts the harvest was good ; 
in others it was a failure. Closer study revealed compensating 
factors. The average quality was unusually high; harvesting 
costs were exceptionally low ; and Winnipeg grain quotations were 
higher than those prevailing in 1927 and 1928. But other events, 
having a more serious effect on our income, were yet to be encoun. 
tered. 

TROUBLES OF THE Fur TRADE. 

In the meantime the Fur Trade had its own troubles, due to the 
economic depression which at the present time affects the whole 
world. It so happened that our October Sale took place on the 
eve of the great decline on the New York Stock Excbhsiuge, and, as 
in 1920, furs led the way in the fall of commodity pzices. We have 
taken such steps as could be taken to meet the conditions, and 
have sold our furs at the lower prices. 

In the land department you have a great estate. Our holdings 
are scattered in blocks of not more than 640 acres over the Fertile 
Belt, an area of 215,000 square miles, just a trifle larger than 
France. Besides the land, we have in this Fertile Belt the mineral 
rights in 4,650,000 acres, and we are always on the look-out for 
some means of earning a revenue from them. 

After discussion the resolution for the adoption of the report and 
accounts was lost on a show of hands. A poll was demanded, and 
the Governor adjourned the meeting until later in the day. When 
the meeting was resumed he announced that the result of the poll 
was that the resolution was carried. 





SCRIBBANS AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


PRODUCTS IN INCREASING DEMAND. 





Tue third annual general meeting of Scribbans and Co., Ltd., was 
held on 26th ult., at the Hotel Victoria, London. 

Mr. Philip E. Hill (the Chairman) said that the profit for the year 
of. £284,410 showed an increase over the previous year of £63,536. 
It was proposed to write off the balance of preliminary expenses 
amounting to £92,650, to place £35,000 to the credit of development 
account, and to pay final dividends on the Ordinary shares and 
Deferred shares, bringing the total distribution for the year to 
7 per cent. and 19 5-6 per cent. respectively. The new works in 
Ireland had been completed, and their business showed a satisfactory 
return, and the new biscuit works of the subsidiary would be in 
full working order before the end of the year. 

Considerable cuts in the prices charged to the multiple shop 
companies to enable them successfully to combat competition had 
reduced the profits for the company from that section of the busi- 
ness. The board had, however, increased the number of the com- 
pany’s lines, and had opened a large number of new accounts, and, 
being satisfied that an increasing demand for their products existed, 
had decided to extend the present factory and plant. 

The allocation of the profits proposed indicated that, as against 
a dividend distribution of £124,666, the sum of £109,264 was being 
retained in the business, and he might mention that during the past 
three years the sum of £185,000 had been written off in respect of 
preliminary expenses, in addition to creating the development 
account of £35,000 already referred to. 

Generally, the business was in a much sounder condition to-day 
than a year ago; the linking of cakes and biscuits had proved a 
wise policy, and the decision to increase the number of the com- 
pany’s products should add additional strength. While the outlook 
was difficult, their business for the present year had so far been well 
maintained. 

Profitable expansion appeared possible, and as the company 
supplied the public with cheap and excellent food commodities, it 
was only reasonable to assume that they would do as well as, if not 
better than, most other people. 

On the question of possible future mergers of multiple shop firms, 
and the possible effect on the company’s business, he doubted if 
those companies who were making their own cakes and biscuits 
would find on investigation that they were producing the same 
quality article at a price equal to Scribbans, and he was hopeful 
that.if the proposed mergers materialised it might be possible for 
the company to make contracts for supply. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 31.) 
tion of the figures will show that the trade depression 
of the past half-year has been most pronounced since 
the introduction of Mr. Snowden’s Budget. 
FALL IN SECURITIES. 

With regard to the monetary outlook, actual develop- 
ments have been very much along the lines of the forecast. 
There has been a general decline in money rates in New 
York, and that has been followed at other centres, so 
that our own Bank Rate, which began the year at 5 per 
cent., has since been reduced by steps to 3 per cent. 

It is, however, when we come to the Stock Exchange 
that a comparison between forecasts and results becomes 

articularly interesting. I see that as regards investment 
stocks I said, basing the opinion largely upon expectations 
of easy money, that I thought British Funds and kindred 
securities should benefit, though I was careful to add 
as a saving clause that much would depend on Mr. 
Snowden’s Budget and the question of whether con- 
ditions of local politics would be of a character engendering 
apprehensions of an early General Election. 

So far, as will be seen from the table which follows, 
forecasts and results have not been very greatly at 
variance, but I notice that later on I suggested that as 
a consequence of the steadiness of investment securities 
generally, prior charges of English Railways might 
advance and that even Home Railway Ordinary Stocks 
might experience some recovery. Excepting as regards 
Railway Debenture Stocks this forecast has been hope- 
lessly falsified by actual events, for a further fall in 
Home Railway Ordinary and Preference stocks has 
been one of the unfavourable features of the past six 
months, and the fact might well be noted as a striking 
instance of the limitations of the financial expert in 
endeavouring to foresee possibilities in the way of 
individual fluctuations in securities. 

AMERICAN INFLUENCES. 

On the other hand, American securities, railroad and 
others, have followed pretty much the course I antici- 
ag, and it is the heavy selling of such securities from 

ew York which has had some influence in depressing 
what is known as the variable dividend list. That the 
reader may obtain a good general idea of the course of 
Stock Exchange movements throughout the past half- 
year, I cannot do better than append the following 
table of 365 representative securities selected by the 
Bankers’ Magazine in which will be found in parallel 
columns the market values on December 17th last 
and of June 19th :— 


Nominal Market Values 
Amount BESS 
(Par Department, “Dee. 17, June 19, 
Value). containing 1929. 1930. 

& 


x 
3,166,604 3,256,244 





8,566,600 10 British and Indian Funds ee 
58,$ 9 Corporation (U.K.) Stocks -? oe 41,588 43,472 
8 Colonial Government Stocks... Ey 66,924 67,609 
8 Corporation Stocks (Colonial) .. Pc 19,555 20,453 
7 Do. do. (Foreign) .. wa 13,728 14,042 
26 Foreign Government Stocks... a 234,914 231,149 
x ar : British Railway Debenture Stocks aa 185,877 190,583 
$310,765 .. 3 Do Preference Stocks a 216,309 211,342 
132,000 .. 7U nited States Bonds (Gold) Me is 22,155 128,330 
6,048,100 87 Fixed Interest Stocks 4,067,654 4,163, 2: 24 
*315,325 .. 13 British Railway Ordinary Stocks es 148,356 124,554 
18,900 ... 5 Indian Railway Stocks .. weal rar 24,670 23,182 
88,350... 5 Colonial Railways ae os 132,732 125,951 
474, 000 .. 11 United States Railway Shares ne eis 675,760 608,150 
141,200 .. 20 Foreign Railways.. os 7 2, 232 80,546 
59,685 .. 13 British Bank Shares ; 191,975 
43,000 .. 18 Colonial and Foreign Bank Shares 79,258 
18,121 .. 10 Brewery Stocks 2 63,305 
17,750 .. 7 Canals and Docks 24,041 
146,916 .. 38 Commercial and Industrial Shares 442,424 
9,537... 8 Electric Lighting and Power 23,003 
15,100 .. 9 Financial, Land and Investm< nt Shares 18,795 
380,680 .. 7 Gas Stocks wi $2,183 
9343. 1. 17 Insurance Shares .. 171,428 
68,294 .. 14 Iron, Coal and Steel Shares 35,321 
3,100)... 56 Nitrate Shares .. 1,006 
42,649 .. 10 Oil Shares .. wa 156,929 
5,402  .. 9 Rubber Shares 6,109 
17,456 .. 6 Shipping Shares .. 21,412 
1,890 .. 6 Tea Shares 7,137 
20,808 . 9 Telegraphs and Tele phone: 3 36,113 
27,716 .. 7 Tramways and Omnibus 50,083 
29 517 -. 19 South African Mines 75,200 
28735 ee 6 Copper Mining Shares... 41,681 
11,859 .. 7 Miscellaneous Mining Shares 5,052 
* 635,333 333... 278 Variable Dividend Securities 2,444, 818 





*6,68: 3,433 433 .. 365 Grand totals 6,719,828 6, 608, 042 


* List of Railway Stocks Revised as from the beginning of 1923 and column for 
Normal Par Value and also the December Valuation column adjusted accordingly. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that there has been 
a total depreciation for the six months in this group 


-of securities of about £112,000,000, but that so far as 


high-class fixed interest securities are concerned there 
was an appreciation of about £95,000,000, so that the 
decline in the variable dividend list was no less than 
£207,000,000, and of this fall United States Railway 
shares account for about £67,000,000. 


Fauu In Encusn Rats. 

Much, however, of the remaining depreciation can 
be indirectly connected with the weakness of shares 
dealt in on both sides of the Atlantic, this being particu- 
larly so in the case of the commercial and industrial 
list where the decline for the six months is about 
£38,000,000, while in foreign railways the fall for the 
half-year is about £22,000,000. Particularly striking 
and serious, however, is the further fall of about 
£24,000,000 in British Railway Ordinary Stocks. How 
prolonged and serious has been the decline in the Ordinary 
stocks of our English Railways may be gathered from 
the fact that if comparison were to be made between the 
same group of stocks seven years ago the decline would 
amount roughly to £120,000,000, or an all-round drop 
of nearly 50 per cent. 

Tue OvTLooK. 

As regards prospects for the ensuing half-year, it may 
be said that the influences operating are of a complex 
and conflicting character. So far as gilt-edged securities 
are concerned, it is recognized that monetary influences 
may possibly be moderately favourable during the 
next six months, but on the other hand fresh issues of 
‘apital may be considerable and have a restraining effect 
upon any important advance. In the other markets 
it is felt that while Home Railways may conceivably 
rally a little, it will require very definite prospects of a 
revival in trade to bring about any important advance? 

Moreover, the outlook is also obscured by the unscttle- 
ment in domestic politics. That many stocks have fallen 
to what should be an attractive level can be admitted, 
but for the most part confidence has been so impaired 
that the disposition is rather to wait on events than to 
buy extensively even at the present level of values. 

Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


Quiet MARKETS. 
Tre stock markets are beginning to feel the effect of the 
approaching height of the holiday season. When business is 
brisk it is no unusual experience for dealings to continue 
active right up to the end of July ; but when, as is the case 
at present, there has been some dullness for a considerable 
period and a general Jack of confidence, it is scarcely sur- 
prising that there should be no disposition to initiate a for- 
ward movement on the eve of the holiday season. In one or 
two directions, however, and notably in the market for 
British Funds and kindred stocks, cheap money continues to 
be a supporting influence, and the two outstanding features 
in that market during the past week have been the strength 
of F unding Loan on American buying and the further rise in 
the 5 per cent. War Loan, which at one time touched 103 jj; 
buyers. From time to time rumours are current of some 
wonderful conversion scheme looming in the immediate future 
whereby under penalty of being repaid at par holders of the 
5 per cent. War Loan are to be invited to consent to a con- 
version scheme on lines highly profitable to the Government. 
The fact, however, that the bonds should have risen to the 
price just mentioned shows that holders as a whole have very 
little fear of any early redemption at par. 
* * * * 
Hupson’s Bay. 

The recent meeting of the Hudson’s Bay Company was of 
particular interest by reason of the fact that some strong 
criticism was expressed by Mr. Nordon and some other share- 
holders, and while on a poll the report and accounts were 

easily approved, their acceptance had at first been defeated 
oe ashowof hands. For some time past the Court of Directors 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company have been harassed by criticisms 
emanating from Mr. Nordon, and on the present occasion 
these have partaken of so personal ‘a character that it is not 
surprising that the Governor should have expressed his 
determixvation to ask some of the largest and most influential 


(Continued on page 34.) 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 33.) 


shareholders to appoint a Committee to go into all the allega- 
tions made by Mr. Nordon. 

‘“ We are,’’ said Mr. Sale (the Governor) at the recent 
meeting, 

“taking this step voluntarily, and we must stipulate that if the 
report should be favourable to your Governor and Committee, the 
constant agitation which has continued for so long should be 
abandoned, and we should be left in peace to carry on the business 
of the company to the best advantage of the proprietors.” 

* * % c 
A GREAT UNDERTAKING. 

Ostensibly, Mr. Nordon’s criticism of the conduct of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company seems to be based upon the fact that 
earning power has not sufficiently expanded, especially 
having regard to the fact that in recent years there have 
been new issues of capital at a substantial premium, 
while for the past year there was an actual set-back in 
earnings. Those in the City, however, who have followed 
the fortunes of the Hudson’s Bay Company are not in- 
clined to support Mr. Nordon’s agitation. In the first place, 
the Court of Directors of the Hudson’s Bay Company is com- 
posed of men of the very first standing. In the second place, 
it is thought that much of Mr. Nordon’s criticism is due to want 
of conception of the character of the Hudson Bay undertaking 
with its great responsibilities, not only to shareholders, but 
to Canada and the Empire, and in that connexion it was almost 
inevitable that during recent years there should have been 
heavy outlays in capital in directions where time must neces- 
sarily elapse before the full reward could be reached. . And 
finally, it is considered that Mr. Nordon and other critics have 
completely failed to appreciate the tremendous setback which 
occurred during the second half of last year in Canadian 
prosperity, owing to the fall in wheat prices. 

* * * * 


A RETIREMENT IN THE DiscoUNT MARKET. 

After an association with the London Discount Market, 
extending over forty-two years, Mr. C. S. Langley, Deputy 
Manager of the Union Discount Company of London, has 
retired as from the close of the past half-year, and his directors 
and colleagues of the Union Discount Company entertained 
him at dinner at Claridge’s on Friday last. There are few men 
better known, ond certainly none better liked, in the London 
Money Market than Mr. Langley. Possessed of sound judg- 
ment, joined with great experience, he was_a real asset to the 


market as well as to his own company. While a host of good: 


wishes will follow him into retirement he will be greatly missed 
by those who are still engaged in wrestling each day with the 
problems of international finance. A. W. K. 





Answets to Questions on “ Black” 


1. The “ piece of the true cross ” or rood, set in an ebony crucifix 
which Margaret, wife of King Malcolm, left to the Scottish nation 


- 2. From the abounding black rock in the coal-fields between the | 


Bosphorus and Heraclea.——3. Base coin brought to England by 


foreigners, and prohibited by Edward III. ; also Scottish ‘ billon ”, 


coin.——4. Lists of insolvency and bankruptcy, for the private 
guidance of the mercantile community.——5. A pestilence which 
broke out at Oxford, on July 6th, 1577, during the time of assize. 
—~——6. William Douglas, lord of Nithsdale, who died in 1390. 
7. December 6th, 1745, when news reached London that the Pre- 
tender had reached Derby.——8. That held by Henry VIII. at 
3ridewell in Blackfriars, 1523.——-9. The dress, turbans and 
standards of the Abbasside caliphs were all black. 10. Acts of 
the Scottish Parliament during the sixteenth century, so called 
because they were in black or Saxon characters. ll. The 
Dominicans, from the colour of their habit———12. A plague which 
occurred in 1348, carrying off twenty-five millions in Europe alone. 
——13. A fiend, still dreaded in many country places. 
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John and Edward Bumpus Limited. 


OOKSHOPS ARE PLEASANT, | informal 

places. Good booksellers, like good authors, 

care all for humanity and do their business by the 

way. The books bring out all that is leisurely and 

agreeable in them, so that when some sudden demand 

is made, they surprise themselves with their own 
efficiency. 
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ROVAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 





Capital (fully paid) - - - £2,500,000 
Reserve Fund - - - * - £2,910,320 
Deposits - . - - - £46,235,129 
OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKING. 











A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. 
The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee 
and Executor. 
London Offices: City r B. hp Heng 2. 
charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
West End +64 New Bond St, W. 1. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
General Manager: Sir ALExanpER Kemp Wriaut, K.B.E., D.L, 























YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid... oes 
Reserve Fund noe aa ar eee are 


Yen 100,000,000 
Yen 111,500,000 


Head Offices YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien 
(Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, 
Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, 
Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, 
Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, 
Tokyo, Tsinanfu, ‘Tsingtau, Vladivostock (temporarily closed). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 











The Distinctive System 


of The 
Scottish Provident Institution 


was designed to give 





iy ee 
Maximum Protection 
without sacrifice of the valuable right 
to share in the Surplus. 
You can obtain from this Institution a Whole Life 
Assurance of about £1300 with right to bonuses under the 
Distinctive System for the same premium as is charged || 
elsewhere for £1000. 
Full particulars and quotations will be sent on application. 


London (City) Office - - - = 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 


| Funds £21,600,000. 


























| BURMA and the SIMON REPORT | 


“A HOLIDAY IN BURMA” 


With 33 illustrations. 
C. M. LEICESTER. Price Five Shillings Net. 
Geography: “* A picture of modern Burma which is clear, 
accurate and interesting.” 
| Obtainable from 
A. WHEATON & CO. LTD., EXETER, 


or to order from any bookseller. | 
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“¥ THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL. 
“I appeal 


to the men and women of our Empire to give generously in support 

of this great Service—the Life-boats. I appeal not only as ‘President 

of the Institution, but as Master of the Merchant Navy and Fishing 

Fleets.” ms — Es 
EACH YEAR WE 


1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 


to maintain the Service. 


Phar eal es orn BATTLE ABBEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Will you also remember the Life-boats in your Will? 




















Run on modern public school lines, with every care and 
comfort for pupils. Recognised by the Board of Education. 


meer 














The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., Bracing, sunny climate. 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary, Pupils prepared for entrance to Universities and careers when 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, desired. 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.c. 2 \ Numbers limited to 100. Fees £200 a year. 








All particulars on application. 

















can be provided at age 65, 
or at death if earlier, by an 
annual payment of 


£16 10s. from age 25 
i 24 ie 
41 i oe 


you will fi 
yee will fees 
diesseck man 


enjoys self-command in the most 
formal gatherings. His entire 
personal equipment denotes 
quality. In the important matter 
of clothes, Linings play a big 
part; and when he sees the 
name “COURTINE” on the 
LININGS offered by his tailor, 
he knows their brilliant finish 
and fine colours are warranted 
by the Manufacturers to last, 
being guaranteed fully shrunk. 
Every man who needs comfort 
and service as well as trimness 


of fit 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 








19 Coleman Stree:, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No commission. 66 94 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 

Paid up Capital on ace on oe eco eee £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund ewe £4,475,000 

Reserve Liability of Propricto rs under the Charter ee £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 





The name is 

on the selvedge. 

If a _ difficulty al Big “ COURTINE” 

LININGS, write the Ytanuf acturers: 

COURT. 4ULDS, L TD. 16 St. Morttste Grand, 
L ONDON, BC. 


Oo ————— ———— aA 














THE WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY | 


asks for your sympathy 
and help in this | 


ITS YEAR OF JUBILEE. 


Over 34,000 chil- | 
dren rescued 
Present family 







WHERE ARE YOU GOING FOR YOUR 
HOLIDAYS? 


SUMMER TOURS to 
MADEIRA or CANARY ISLANDS 
at reduced return fares. 
Madeira rhe class £& 220, 2nd class £15. 
Canary I¢ands Ist class - - - £20. 


CRUISES to ANTWERP, 
















“ 4,800. ROTTERDAM, HAMBURG 
Contributions grate and back. Fortnightly from London. 
fully received by 13-14 days. Ist class fare - - £20, 
Rev. A. J. Westcoil, Write for full particulars to— 


Head Office: 
3, Fouiuet Street, London, E.C. 3. 
t End Agency: 
125, “Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


NION-CASTLELIN 


DD. Old Town 
Hall, Lae 

: ia a London, S.E.11. 
Cheques on P.O.’s payable “ Waifs & Strays.” pie crossed 
Barclays, Kennington. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 


CONTENTS FOR JULY 


The Revolution in Fleet Street By S. K. RATCLIFFE 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
By THE RIGHT HON. SIR ARTHUR STEEL- 
MAITLAND, Bart., M.P. 
The British Empire as an Economic Family 
By SIR BASIL BLACKETT, K.C.B., K.C.S.L 
The Government and our Sugar Colonies 
By THE RIGHT HON. LORD OLIVIER, K.C.M.G. 
EDUCATION AND REFORMS IN INDIA 
By SIR HENRY SHARP, C.S.I., C.1.E. 
The African Labourer in 1929 By W. BENSON 
AFTER THE LONDON CONFERENCE— 
A FRENCH VIEW 
By PIERRE LYAUTEY 
(Vice-President of the Société d’Economie Nationale) 
Religion and the Modern World 
By THE REV. CANON OLIVER C. QUICK 
Oberammergau By W. A. DARLINGTON 
What is Wrong with Cricket? By G. J. V. WELGALL 
SOME LITERATURE OF THE GREAT WAR 
By C. 0. G. DOUIE 
State Barges By WILLIAM SENIOR 
Clemenceau By THE RIGHT HON. H. A, L. FISHER 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
intending Subscribers are invited to.apply for a free 
Specimen copy, and particulars of a special offer. 
Annual Subscription, 36s, (Prepaid), post free. 


Price 3/ 
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(CONSTABLE 10 -& 12 ORANGE ST. W.C.2iiiiiilli. 





THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology and Philosophy. 
Edited by L. P. JACKS. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. 
Night and Morning. By RasinpranatH TaGORE. 
The Universe a Living Whole. By Professor J. E. Boopin. 
The Numinous in the Poetry of Wordsworth. By W. A. CLAyYDON. 
Truth, Goodness, and Beauty. By Professor S. ALEXANDER. 
Religion as an ‘‘ Attitude.” By W. J, Buxton. 
Anthropology as a Human Science: A Reply. By R. R. Marett. 
Lambeth, 1930, and the Wider Outlook. By the Rev. J.,M. 
Lioyp THOMAS. 
The Great Man. By F. S. Marvin. 
Our Need of Contact with Mother 
SELINCOURT. 
A School in Treasure Island. By Hazet BaLtancr Eapte. 
What is International Peace? By A. K. Wuite. 
Popular Christology. By Grorce C. Vincent, D.D. 
Toyohiko Kagawa. By Murie. Kent. 
Survey of Recent Theological Literature. By 
Morratt, D.D., D.Litt. 


Reviews. 


Earth. By AUBREY DE 


Professor JAMES 





2/6 net. Annual Subscription, 10/- post free. 


Applications from intending subscribers for a free specimen copy 
should be addressed to the Publishers, 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD, 
10 and 12 Orange Street, London, W.C. 2. 




















PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES 


CONTENTS FOR JULY: 


SCIENCE AND ART Professor S. Alexander 
THE PRESENT’ CHAOS IN PSYCHOLOGY AND 

TRE WAY OUT Professor William McDougall 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF A BIOLOGIST 


Professor Leonard Hill 
FROM MAGIC TO SCIENCE J. C. Gregory, B.Sc. 
THE NATURE OF SUBSTANCE 

C. A. de C. de Moubray 

THE DUAL BASIS OF CONDUCT 
Sir Herbert Samuel, G.C.B., G.B.E., M.P. 
ON RIGHT AND GOOD Professor W. G. de Burgh 
Philosophical Survey. New Books. 
Institute Notes. 


Correspondence. 


Price 3s. 6d. net. Annual subscription 14s. net post free. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 
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Fine Virginia 


4) A a 
SAN MutPlug 
~Qoz. POCKET TIN 2/8‘ % ib TINS4 


i G.B.1l6e 
Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd, 


FUNNY WAY TO 
REAT RHEUMATICS 











} 
T 


y/, Never heard how Celery drives out Uric Acid? How it 
Hh remedies not only Rheumatism, but Sciatica, Gout, Arthritis, 
Ht it Lumbago, and Neuritis, too, as nothing else can? Its action 
Hi is astonishingly rapid. Effects in 24 hours. In 10 to 21 


days blood tests show that not the slightest trace of Uric 
Acid is left in the system! Thousands have PROVED this. 
The way to take Celery is in Professor Fullers (brand) 
Celév:y Perles—each tiny, easy-to-take Perle containing the medicinal and 
curative strength of 26lbs. of Fresh Golden Celery, scientifically extracted 
from the seeds by a process impossible to imitate. 


£100 GUARANTEE 


Here is our £100 Guarantee. Buy a bottle of Fullers (brand) Celery 
Perles from Boots or any chemist, or, if any difficulty, by post from the 
address below. If after taking them as directed for 3 days you are not 
entirely satisfied that the Celery is doing you good, return the remainder 
to us and the money you paid will be refunded in full at once under penalty 
of forfeiture of £100. 
1/3 (5 days’ course) 
also 


3/- & 5S/- (for more chronic cases) 


FULLERS 


=3= 9-4 oS) 


CELERY PERLES 


REFUSE UNSCIENTIFIC IMITATIONS 





From Boots and all good Chemists, or post free from Dept. 





S.6/7, The. Fuller Laboratories, Simpson House, Sheppy 
Place, Minories, London, E.C. 3. 
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A SOVEREIGN’S WORTH 
OF SUNSHINE 


doesn’t mean much to you, but it means everything to poor 

children who would never see green fields and growing wild 

flowers but for your charity. In 1929 we sent away over it i A —_ fresh 

32,000 children. This year, owing to lack of Funds, we have 3 cwel RERME takes from be 
2 to 3 tons of MANURE 


i 
. ny we 
a ” eS 
had to reduce our numbers considerably. according to the > es of ADCO 
i ed. 


WILL YOU SEND JUST ONE POUND FOR THE In a ora son will have a nee supply of rich ee fertilizer. 
or lawn mowings and so Tee re- 

CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS | || STANDARD ADOG firatanirttint title staid, 
FUN D Piiithad teed ds 28lb., 6/3; “7 Ib., 29/6; lcwt., 22/-. 

ge p nearest goods station. Cash with order. Stocked by 

so The East of Assan (Recut 4); 10° Bachingbider St:; Stoued? | lieckenmmeeeenmeeiniscs sata anne ee eee 


ined 


High Blood Pressure Aa 


Successful New Treatment. 

Dr. Mladejovsky, Professor of Medicine, Prague University, recently wrote in 
“ THE LANCET ” that the “ Drosil’’ treatment had not only proved successful in 
Arterio-Sclerosis, but that its action was “ surprisingly efficient in overcoming the 
subjective troubles.” Suffer no longer with high blood pressure, heart attacks, 
ausiness, palpitation, loss of memory, shortness of breath, depression, etc., let STANDARD of the WORLD 
this medically approved treatment alleviate your distress without delay. Descrip- FROM ALL HIGH-CLASS JEWELLERS 
tive literature free from:—DROSIL AGENCY, 2 E, 26, Sun Street, London, E.C.2. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 


Make 1 this into 
RICH MANURE 


AWN MOWINGS, Weeds, Leaves, 
etc., should never be wasted. As 
your gardep refuse accumulates, build 




































10 GRANDS PRIX 














Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital authorised and _ issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £4,850,000 GIVES THE EFFECT 
(together, £8,850,000); eserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000. OF AN 
aati lg GRANTED on 9 a * Rgenebee througnons, the Lame 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMIT YCES = 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, DEPOSITS OL D R E D v I L E D F L O O R 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 
application. i i vain t —Y 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 3. LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1, 





Authors, Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Academicians—all have need of 


SECCOTINE, 't Sticks Everything 


(REG, TRADE MARR). 
STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage-stamp to the mast of a ship. Ready for instant use, never fails, always sticks, 
and makes a clean, neat job which will not give way. 44d. size in enamelled box fits the vest pocket. 


Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Lid., Belfast. Sold everywhere, in Pin-Stoppered Tubes, 43d., 6d. and 9d. 
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| BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 








MNHE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— E XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing } AR ROGATE.—THE CATRN, first class. Accom- 
. First- — residential. Fully licensed.  A.A., 4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c. modation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 
a nm a i) yater & radiz si ~, Ss Aft. Nt. or.’ P| » 4071. 
R.A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759). | water & radiators in bedms. Lift.Nt. porter.’ Phone 7 M™" LOCK—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 



































d Comforts with baths and other advantages of a a Bedrooms ; those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, inclu- 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 241. Lift. Special sive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 
OURNEMOUTH PAVILION HOTEL. J DRIDGE OF ALLAN, Stirl’gshire -ALLAN WATER 
] E a — Lapa 7 go a ' oes garage. Escorted Tour ] HOTEL. Mod. elec. treat. appliances, Grms., Brallan. 
ose Pier, shops, gol NnKS e v4 
RIGHTON—ROTTINGDEAN, The loveliest Hotel to NURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 
B in Sussex. Within 10 minutes taxi ride of Brighton s ne a gw] — . pe ben _ my | ghee bvoee 3 
Station. In the romantic seaside village of Rottingdean. OSs i END ~ ned t, G ‘ldford. es So een neey, ve 
High class. Free golf and tennis. Riding on the Downs. 1g reet, Guildfore 
Cars meet trains. Terms moderate. Send for illustrated} || : my UAY.—GRAND HOTEL. On Sea F Virste 
brochure to Manager, Tudor Close Hotel, Rottingdean,| The Queen of Belgian Summer Resorts. I —— rie ae pao aan. ye peg Bhan " 
righton. rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown’s * Revellers 
I saga cong HALL HYDRO. Rest situa- Leaving LONDON, JULY 12th. Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for the season. 
tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, cg = ~ , 
Sys i ccivey Tiadiin ? rPYORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain, 
ae Seg FE cg yl ig Baths. Balloom ONE WEEK FOR SEVEN Fully Licensed. Virst-elass. 200 feet above sea. 
—— - - GUINEAS A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. "Phone: 2207. 








NOLLETTS ON THE COTSWOLDS.—Comfort. 


J Refinement, Liberal Table; Golf. 800 ft. up.— os AY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 





Colletts Hotel, Cleeve Hill, Cheltenham. Including : Travel Tickets, full accommoda- ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
j alee cio Ee] « . as = yhich is stly fa s f its | Bg sphere 3 
((RIEFF. — DRUMMOND ARMS HOTEL | ton at hotels ; sightseeing and excursions siecneiitdiun tamae fee illustrated Tecitf apply 
Enlarged and modernized. to Bruges, Ypres and Middleburg (Holland). RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 


Running water in bedrooms 


CENTRAL FOR TOURING PERTHSHIRE. rPOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
OITWICH SPA.—W “ESTERS 5 TE Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
D » BATHS MOTEL. 7 76. on aden 5 ge A KFORDS shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone:Totnes 1+. 


RAC Guide from Jt ceuev, Manager "| TRAVEL SERVICE PREFORMED INNS. 

















DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 53- HAYMARK ° , aa 
. 54- Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
i —_ Ek) MARINE HOTEL. Patronized by s-w:} R £T HOTELS managed by the 
. Royalty. Southern exposure, overlooking Firth of PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
Forth, Close to links, Tennis and famous Elie Sands. Regent 602) . . Lrp. 
Running water in all ‘bedrooms. Large sun verandah. P.R.H.A., Ltd., ST. GEoRGE’s Hovusr, 193 REuENT 
Billiard room. Elec. light throughout. Central heating. ‘ STREET, W. 1. 











Garage. Tel.: 19 Elie. 





- NLASTONBURY.—Chalice Well Guest House. Beaut. W HERE to Stay in Cm —THE LODGE, 1 St. 
FA8ts0uRNE. .—ANGLES PRIVATE _HOTEL.| sit. Home comforts. Good table. Library of 2,000 George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Bre: akfast 

4Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. | books. Sunny garden. Traditional Well of Holy Grail | 58. 64. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., or 
English chef, Winter terms from 2} gns, ’Phone 311.] Expeditions, Craft Classes. Terms mod.— Apply Warden. | 2 guineas weekly. 
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Rates for Prepaid ee Advettisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9. lines. 


74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asa 
v Series. discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 ; 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. with remittanca 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





FINANCIAL 


I ARGE FUNDS AVAILABLE.—Sound businesses 
4 financed. Finance arranged to all entitled under 
Wills, Marriage Settlements, Life Interests and Annuities. 


Apply 
THE PAGET GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Lrtp., 
18 Savile Row, W. 1. (Gerrard 6333.) 











APPEALS 


A= END MISSION.—15,000 CHILDREN from 

homes of poverty in East End slums will, this 
summer, be given A DAY’S HOLIDAY at the Seaside 
orin the Country. 2s. pays for one child, giving him, or 
her, twelve hours’ happiness. BETWEEN 500 and 600 
of the most DELICATE and SICKLY BOYS and GIRLS 
will be sent to a Holiday Home for a fortnight at a cost 
of 30s. each. Thousands of tired-out mothers and old 
seople will also be given a holiday. STEPNEY IS 
JONDON’S MOST OVERCROWDED AND POOREST 
BOROUGH. Please send generous help. Contribu 
tions, greatly needed, thankfully acknowledged by the 
Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 











HOSPITAL APPEALS 





{ RADICATE DISEASE 
4 by subscribing to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race. 
Please send a Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 








PERSONAL 


NAST OFF CLOTHING AND BOOTS SORELY 
/ NEEDED.—Can you send parcel for distribution 
among children, women and men dwelling in East End 
Slums ? Parcel should be addressed: The Rev. I. W. 
CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 
| gp Constipation, Flatulence, &c.-- 
Successful new Swiss treatment. Literature free.— 
Drosil, 2-N., 26 Sun Street, London, E.C. 2. 











rs by floor it rises. New and wonderful. THE 
MIDDLESEX. Help it. £300,000. 





] ITTIWAKE HOUSE Nursery Home, 19 Park Road, 
J Bexhill-on-Sea. Sunny house near sea-front. 
Trained nurse.—Principal, Miss Mcilderry, L.L.A. 





rJ\WO vacancies for very well-educated young women 

to train as Private Secretaries. Guaranteed ap- 
pointments, Apply Registrar, Institute of Women 
Secretaries, Ltd., 58 -Goschen Buildings, Henrietta 
Street, W.C. 2. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





l= wanted to write showcards at home. We 
instruct you, supply work, and pay cash weekly, 
—GRANT GRayY, 8.173, St. Albans. 





HOLLOWAY 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


N, SURREY. 


} OYAL COLLEGE 








4 


ENGLEFIELD GREE}? 
The Governors invite applications for the post of 
DEMONSTRATOR and ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
the Department of Chemistry, for October, 1930. The 
ane is resident and open to women only. Full particu- 
ars may be obtained from THE PRINCIPAL, Royal 
Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey, by whom 
seven copies of letter of application and testimonials must 
be received on or before August 30th. 








i E ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGOW, 
DEPARTMENTS OF ENGINEERING 
Mechanics and Mechanical Engineering :— 
Professor Alexander L. Mellanby, D.Sc., M.I.Mech.E. 
Associate Professor William Kerr, Ph.D., A.R.T.C., 
M.1.Mech.E. 
Electrical Engineering :-— 
Professor Stanley Parker Smith, D.Sc., M.1.E.E., 
A.M. Inst.C.E. 
Civil Engineering :— 
Professor George 
M.Amer.Soc.C.E. 
Mining Engineering :— 
Professor Daniel Burns, M.Inst.M.E, 
Chemical Engineering :— 
Professor of Technical Chemistry : Thomas Gray, D.Sc., 
LL.D., Ph.D., F.1.C. 

Complete courses of instruction are provided, qualify- 
{ng for the Diploma and Associateship of the College 
and for the Degree of B.Sc., in Engineering of Glasgow 
University. 

Composition fee, 25 guineas per annum. 

Session 1930-31 begins on Tuesday, September 23rd. 

Calendar, by post, 3s., and prospectus, gratis, may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary. 


Moncur, B.Se., M.Inst.C.E., 





i UTOR wanted immediately for Gregg Shorthand.— 
Miss Driver, Moorfield, Silsden, Yorks, 





This New 


Gie€ METAFIT 
LADIES’ SHOE 


EXTREME | ows, 
COMFORT VITAL spot. 


The METAFIT corresponds to the natural g 
arch of the foot, givimg a bracing effect fa 
without resorting to metal shanks. This 
scientific improvement banishes the 
sense of weariness so often asso- 
ciated with ill-fitting Footwear. 


The ‘ FIFE’ METAFIT_ Strap 
and Buckle Model is an ideal 
walking shoe in super- 
grade quality Black and 
Brown Willow Calf. 
Uppers attractively 
stitched and punched. 
Double sole of super 

quality, heel 1} inches, f 
for walking comfort, 

























Order No. 
The 

M. 684, : 

Black. 35/- Vital Spot 


Wr. 685,36 /6 Proper support 
Brown. in the Vital 
spot means 

Order by fatigue elimi- 
ee R. = Full nated, as shoe 
srder C.O.D. Catalogue anid foot work 
Free. together in per- 


A. T. HOGG (‘ FIFE ’) Ltd., fect harmony. 
91 Strathmigio, FIFE. 








| iglaletiad HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 
v (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
PRINCIPAL: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 

The Michaelmas Term commences on Thursday, 
October 2nd, 1930. The College prepares women stu- 
dents for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. Ten 
Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and 
several Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable for 
three years, will be offered for competition in March, 
1931. For further particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, Englefield 
Green, Surrey. 





| saiiapeameusial or BIRMINGHAM, 
STAFF TUTORSHIP FOR EXTRA-MURAL 
CLASSES, 

Applications are invited for the post of STAFF TUTOR 
for tutorial classes in economic subjects, at a salary of 
£400 per annum, with superannuation benefits. High 
academic qualifications essential, 

Nine copies of applications, which may be accom- 
panied by copies of not less than three testimonials, re- 
ferences, or other credentials, should be forwarded to 
reach the Director of Extra-Mural Studies, the Univer- 
sity, Edmund Street, Birmingham, not later than 
July 16th, 1930. Further particulars may be obtained 


from— 
c. G. BURTON, 
The University, Secretary. 
Edmund Street, 
Birmingham, 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 

Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 
Taught Commercially. 


MISS MILDRED RANSOM 


BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2. 
Paddington 6302. 





IRKBECK COLLEGE 
(University of London), 

Principal : GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.C. Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 
sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. Open to Non- 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
£800 are awarded annually to students of the College. 
Calendar 1Is., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free.—¥or full 
particulars apply to the Secretary, Birkbeck College, 
Fetter Lane, E.C, 4, 





ete EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Chairman, 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss EK. E, 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 





SALARIED POSITIONS. 


G UARANTEED 
Kensington College, founded in 1887 and pioneer in 
Secretarial and Business Training, gives every student a 
written guarantee to provide a good salaried post on 
completion of training. Because of the excellence of its 
training, the demand of Kensington College-trained 
students always exceeds the supply. SIX SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be awarded in September. Full details, 
with prospectus, from 
Mr. D. M. MuNFoRD, Director, 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop’s Road, London, W. 2. 
Telephone: Paddington 9046. 
Residential accommodation for girls in the College 
buildings, 





H4 RPER ADAMS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
Newport, Shropshire.— Residential, private rooms 
modern sanitation ; farm, dairy, pigs, poultry. Course 
thorough'y practical. 


IVERPOOL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

The Course covers three years. New students 

can enter in October and January.—Prospectus sent ou 
application to Secretary. 


N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, Salusbury 
I Road, London, N.W.6.—Recognized by the 
Board of Education and University of London ; Prepara- 
tion for London ‘Teachers’ Diploma; Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate, Higher Certificate and Diploma of 
the National Froebel Union. Students eligible for Board 
of Education grants. 

For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &c., 
apply Principal, 

Miss KATHARINE LL. JOHNSTON, M.A. 


WORK, 











TFYRAINING FOR SOCIAL 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 





Resident students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full parti- 
culars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


NT, EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Fully 
K equipped Public School on a splendid site of 60 
acres, overlooking the City. Very healthy situation. 
Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, 
Army, &c. For prospectus write to Rev. Canon W. E. 
Burnside, M.A., Head-Master. 


Vy OLVERLEY SCHOOL (nr. KIDDERMINSTER), 

—A new boarding house for forty boys is being 
opened in September, 1931. Vacancies may be booked 
now for this house: there ave none in the other house. 
Fees, £70 per annum. Apply Headmaster. 











?() Gns. term, Few Vac. Good Home—Prep. School 
a (Thanct).—Headmaster, BM/MCP. London, W.C. 








gee Highlands.—Home School for a limited 
\) number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.—Prospectus and 
particulars.—Mrs, Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough, Sx. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


IGHYIELD, .OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
School for Girls. Tele. “‘ Watford 616.” 








A UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential.)—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry.- The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ experi- 
ence with training in~ administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary Term. Syllabus from HEADMASTER. 





NAREERS FOR EDUCATED PUPILS.—Training to 

/ all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C, 1, 





— MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK, 
a THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 


A FREE CHURCH “BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
G Ss 


(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A. 
For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply 
to Headmistress, or School Secretary; Rev. A. G. Sleep, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, :E.C. 4. 


RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 

LONDON, W.5 (founded 1820).—Boarding School 

for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of nine acres 
in healthiest part of Middlesex, 
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YT, DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
S — FOR GIRLS (5-18) English Church). 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, g' food. Fees : Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars Pes £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 
TI\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 

Boarding School on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education. and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin., Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 





SUSSEX. 





rENTWORTH 
PUBLIC RESIDEN TIAL SCHOOL FOR +a Ss. 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H., M.A., 
Principal: Miss M. Davik, B.A., pe 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, 
facing Bournemouth Bay. Entrance ard leaving 
Scholarships. as ¢ . 
Prospectus from the Principal, Wentworth College 
Road, Bournemouth. 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 
7s O PARENTS who want a first-class modern educa- 
tion, combined with sea-air, for their Daughters, 
at a really moderate cost, a father strongly recommends 
most delightful school on the Sussex Coast, 450 ft. up, 
fifty acres grounds, own produce, &c., Simplicity and 
old-fashioned ideals combined with thorough efficiency. 
Varied choice of subjects may be taken in preparation 
for Matriculation. Advertiser and wife will gladly 
answer any inquiries in contidence.—Write *s 1625, 
the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 


XHE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
i 








SCHOOL FOR GIALS. Graduate staff; prepara- 

on for academic and mysic examinations ; extensive 

playing grounds, hockey, bicrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 

swimming; excellent health record ; individual care. 
Scholarships available-—Apply, the PRINCIPALS. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
\LOCUFION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private 
ik lessons on How to Speak successfully (Parliament, 
Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C.2. 





Bar, Banquet). 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
S WITZERLAND—LAUSIANNE, LUTRY. 
CHATEAU BIENVENUE. First-class finishing 
school for girls. Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. 
— holidays and winter sports in the Alps. Escort 
rom and to London.—Principal: Melle Rufer. . 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837. 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. 


1CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
A advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman «& 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ‘* SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 











s° HOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools ‘and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.&. J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 


PUBLICATIONS 


*END YOUR NAME and address on post card for 
h current issue of East End Star. Invaluable for 
Sunday School teachers and Christian workers. Fully 
illustrated. Fascinating stories of Fast End life. 
Printed and published by the Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, 
East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial 
Road, London, E. 1. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
UTHORS’ TYPEWRITING BUREAU, 




















Regent 
/' House, 2334 Regent Street, W.1.—MSS. Ty ped accu- 
rately and promptly by spec’ ialists (over 10,000 words 
ls. per 1,000 ; carbons 3d.)—Send your MSS. to us. 





‘OR efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
send your MSS., &c., to Stern & Grouse, 35 Church 
Street, Shaftesbury Av enue, W. 1. Gerrard 1542. 


ie -SPEED ag ot Typing, of all descriptions. 
Literary MS Thesis for examinations copied, 
Company Mestings pe Verbatim Reports.— Harper, 
Room 75 Albion House, New Oxford Street, W.C. 1. 


i= to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8 








Take your 
Holiday- 
\ CRUISING 


HEALTH 
Fahy 9 PLEASURE 


By the Queen of Cruising Liners 


ARANDORA 
STAR’ 


A kaleidoscope of ever- 

changing scenes—combined 

with joyous recreation among 
new and charming society. 


Early Reservations secure 
choice of accommodation. 
Write for full details and 
illustrated creising brochures. 


BLUE STA 


LINE 


3. LOWER REGENT ST, 
London, 8.W.!. (Gerrard 5671). 
Liverpool: 10, Water St, and 
principal Tourist Agents. 











ITERARY Typewriting carefuliy&promptlyexecuted. 
4MSS. is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 





} ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
\ = &e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 5.W. 1. 


HE EXPRESS TY Sle gets OFFICE, 168 
Victoria Street, S.W. 1, Vie. 3102, specializes in 
Literary Work. Prompt, pk. and stylish typewriting 
guaranteed. Terms :—From Is. per 1000 words, accord- 
ing nature of work. Carbon copy, 4d. per 1000 words. 








ry 3 A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
Fwd. 0 L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
pe smenth. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by post? 
Specimen Lesson and “ Guide S ” free from London Col- 
lege of Authorship, 37 (5S) Albemarle Street, W. 1—the 
school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 








SWISS RESORTS 


{ ENEVA.—GRAND HOTEL DE LA PAIX. Facing 
J lake. One of best and nicest hotels in Switzerland. 





TOURS, &c. 


ELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB.—Autumn Cruise 
September 2nd to 22nd, visiting OLYMPIA. 
XGINA, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, C 0s, 
RHODES, SYRACUSE and PALERMO.— Secretary, 
3D Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 











ESTATE WANTED 


} ESIDENTIAL and Agricultural Estate wanted to 

purchase, which shews a fair return on the present 
rents, the purchaser’s wish being to retain the tenants. 
The property must be within 3} hours of London and 
compact, and should not exceed 10,000 acres. Par- 
ticulars to be sent to Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK AND 
RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Square, London, W. 1. 











WANTED TQ PURCHASE 


j IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jeweliery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &e. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


I ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 2d. 
perlb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., ts. 23d. per Ib. 

Smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price list 

post free.—K. Miles & Co., Bacon Fa tory, Bristol. 


| Sar “oe roasting fowls and ducks, 6s. 6d. pr.; 
—HURLEY, Square, Rosscarbery, Cork. 








boilers, 








TAILORING 


\ TALTER CURRALL, world’s leading Turnclothes 

specialist. Lounge, Double-breasted or Plus-Four 
Suit, from 50s., turned and beautifully retailored “ Just 
Like New.” Don’t worry, send garments and leave 
rest to we.—6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill. Central 1816. 











SURPLUS APPAREL 


UCTION YOUR SURPLUS APPAREL.—Ward- 
robe Dealers and Private People attend our Sales 
and compete for Ladies’, Gent.’s and Children’s Clothing, 
Furs, Naval and Military Uniforms, —, a Linen 
and Household Effec ts, Je wellery, Plate, :., hence top 
prices realized. Sales \ on, Prompt " cetthenentn, 
SEND TRIAL PARCEL.— Dept. JOHNSON, 
DYMOND & SON, LTD., "Auction ‘ae (est. 1793), 
24-26 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 








] ADY, very modest dress allowance and many claims, 
4 desires correspondence with view to purchasing 
another’s wardrobe privately —Box 1628. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


‘OR SALE—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
various sizes ; 2s. 6d. per i00 pieces. List free.— 

Rev. W. D. THOMPSON, Grafton Vicarage, York. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., ndon, W.1. 











AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance, 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}~% for 6 
insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 





| OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. FREEMAN 
& CO., LTD. 90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 


i KAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c., 
1 also all kinds of Shetland Woollics, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the 
famous “ Fair Isle” Patterns, from the real, soft, light, 
elastic native wools. At Shetland pric es, FAR LESS THAN 
SHOP PRICES. Special discount uring slack summer 
months.—Write for Illustrated Booklet to 8273, WM 
D, JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 








N ONTREUX, SUISSE MAJESTIC. The most comf. 
Bi hotel in best sit. Pens. from 15 francs. 





fF\HUN. HOTEL VICTORIA BAUMGARTEN. Comf. 
English Family Hotel ; quiet position, large park. 
Kursaal. Terms from 9s. 


R EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat 
free.James 8t.Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland. 


OYAL ARTILLERY EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 
| Artillery House, Earl’s Court, S.W.5. Ex-gunners 
carefully chosen for your needs. Smart Uniformed Men 
at shortest notice. Please ‘phone Frobisher 1234. 








ERMATT (5,315 ft... THE HOTELS SEILER. 
Comfortable and homely Hotels with 1,000 beds. 
Patronised by British visitors. 








BOARD RESIDENCE (FOREIGN) 


USTRIAN 
flowers.—. 
in-Stubaital. 





ROL.—Mountairs, pines. Sun, peace, 
3 Andrew, Pension Waldrast, Mieders- 





@ OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits. 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “‘ S,’’ Lindfield, Sussex. 


\TONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
h & Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 
wee GLOVES, SPECIAL SOAP.—Once 

tried, always used. Invaluable to travellers and re- 
sidents abroad. Four tablets, 1s., post free U.K.; 1s. 4d. 











overseas.—Elliston & Cavell, Ltd., Glovers, Oxford. 





Regd. 


Destroys MOTH, 


From 





“DYMUTH” ese sen 


and all 


SILVERFISH 


upholstery, books, etc. 
Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


pests that prey on _ clothes, 
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Recommended by the Book Society 


By FRANK KENDON 


| | THE SMALL YEARS 
With an Introduction by WALTER DE LA MARE. 


Crown 8vo. 65. net. 
Second impression in the press. 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 
in The Book Society News says: 
“Mr Kendon has written a little classic. You can 
| read it for the truth and beauty of his prose, and you 
| can read it as a poet’s guide to the life of children.” 





GERALD BULLETT 
in John o’ London's Weekly says: 

“A quiet and lovely book... a clear gem that con- 
tains childhood, everybody’s childhood, as a raindrop 
contains the sky. ... ‘Though its beauty and its appeal 
are universal, it is unique; and I cannot doubt that 
within ten years or twenty (for Time alone bestows this 

crown) it will rank as a classic.” 





CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Recommended by the Century Book Club 


MARIONETTES 
By F. L. LUCAS 


Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


“His work is clear, precisely shaped, and innocent of 
stellar and pennate adornments. Mr Lucas is on his 
way to being a poet of consequence. Of how many of 

our practitioners of verse can we say that?” 
The Sunday Times. 


“Mr Lucas has made his name as a critic of sen- 
sitiveness and extraordinary courage, and a poet of fine 
discrimination. . . . The poems in ‘ Marionettes’ are 
lyrical and epigrammatic, some beautiful, some bitter; 
all the product of a rare mind.”—The Daily Herald. 


“Mr Lucas speaks truth and speaks poetry.” 
The Observer. 


“Mr Lucas’s work recalls the name of Landor, for 
here is the same lapidary skill, the same ironic comment 
on life, as that for which the old tyrant of Fiesole was 

famous.”—The Nation and Atheneum. 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
























































THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


General 


Editors—J. HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., 


BENIANS, M.A. 





Advisor for the Dominion of Canada 


W. P. M. KENNEDY, M.A., Litt.D. 


Royal 8vo. 35s. net. 

Beginning with a chapter on the geographical and 
ethnical background, the story of the development of 
Canada is continued down to 1921, with special chapters 
on Canada and the Empire, and Canada in the World 

War. 


Already Published 
Vol. I. The Old Empire, from the Beginnings to 





1783. 35s. net. 

Vol. *IV. British India, 1497-1858. 30s. net. 
In Preparation 
Vol. II. The Growth of the New Empire, 1783-1870, 
Vol. III. The Empire Commonwealth, 1870-1921. 
| Vol. *V. The Indian Empire, 1858-1918. 
| Vol. VII. Australia and New Zealand. 

Vol. VIII. South Africa. 


* Forming also Volumes v and vi of the 
Cambridge History of India. 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Litt.D., A. P. NEWTON, M.A., D.Lit., and E. A. 


Volume VI: CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND 





























A popular book by 
C. A. ANDERSON SCOTT, D.D. 


NEW TESTAMENT ETHICS 


An Introduction. 
The Hulsean Lectures, 1929. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“The book is, as we should expect from Professor 
Scott, lucid, forceful, and graceful in style, and should 
instruct as well as direct and invigorate minds seeking 

light on the moral foundations of religion.” 
The British Weekly. 


“Pure gold. There are few good books on Christian 
ethics, but this is most emphatically one of the few. 
So clear, so patient, so scholarly, and yet so much 

alive.’—The Methodist Times. 


Third Impression 
By T. R. GLOVER 
THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST 
IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“Crammed with ripe knowledge and apt quotations 
... and there is never a dull page.”—Life and Letters. 


“Tt is packed with material; with significant facts, 


brilliant interpretations, acute and often ironic com- 
parisons of present and past.’—The Spectator, 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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